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Executive Summary 

To devise a more confident and constructive Arctic strategy, Canada needs to marry its defence and 
resource development agenda with stronger diplomatic and social dimensions. A 3-D (defence-diplomacy- 
development) approach that recognizes the possibility for international cooperation, fixates less on potential 
"sovereignty loss" and encourages sustainable socio-economic development will place Canada in a better 
position to seize opportunities and become a world leader in circumpolar affairs. 

The problems in the Arctic cannot be resolved by a return to Cold War rhetoric and reactive, crisis-based 
mentality, which will preclude Canada from seizing opportunities in collaboration with northern residents. 
Canadians must recognize with confidence that our sovereignty is not in serious jeopardy, thanks to quiet 
diplomacy that has historically balanced continental security priorities with national interests. The 
Canadian-American disagreement over the legal status of the Northwest Passage is a longstanding issue 
that has been successfully managed on an "agree to disagree" basis, and does not support the nationalist 
myth that the United States has deliberately and systematically sought to undermine Canadian sovereignty. 
What Canada can anticipate and should seek is not an "Arctic race" but an "Arctic Saga," predicated on 
a greater demand for resources and trade coupled with more stable governance. This Saga could be attained 
by focusing on sustainable development, constructive circumpolar engagement and environmental protection, 
without sacrificing either sovereignty or security. 

A "Canada First" strategy is politically sound: "Canada only" expectations are unrealistic. There is no 
conventional military threat to our Far North, nor will Canada solve its boundary disputes with the force 
of arms. Furthermore, continuous talk about the need for a stronger Canadian Forces (CF) presence could 
actually undermine Canada's sovereignty. Canadians need to invest in military capabilities so that the CF 
can operate in all parts of the country and play a supporting role to civil authorities, particularly the Coast 
Guard and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, through a whole-of-government, functional approach. 

• Expansion and enhancement of the Canadian Rangers must be realistic and sustainable or this 
important community-based asset will be set up to fail. 

• The government needs to carry through on its planned military investments, develop a more 
coherent intelligence, surveillance and reconnaissance (ISR) network and share Arctic maritime 
information with our allies. 

• Establishing an Arctic Marine Security Operation Centre can help to improve Canadian maritime 
domain awareness. 

• Feasible human resource and recapitalization plans for the Canadian Coast Guard are essential. 

• Canada should explore the possibility of creating a "Combined Arctic Command" to coordinate 
Canada's Joint Task Force North and US Northern Command surveillance and response efforts 
in the Arctic. 

Most importantly, Canadian foreign policy must be framed in concert with Northerners' priorities and 
after careful dialogue with northern representatives.Their emphasis on the foreign policy-making process 
conflicts with the prevailing tendency towards immediate, owfcome-oriented, "crisis" decision making. 

• To improve representativeness in agenda-setting and decision making, Canada should create 
a domestic "Arctic Canada Council" and should reinstate the position of Ambassador for 
Circumpolar Affairs. 

• Canada must develop an Arctic Climate Strategy that is global in its aspirations for mitigation 
while sensitive to local adaptation. 
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Given the immense resource potential of the Arctic, the region has reignited the Canadian imagina¬ 
tion as a treasure-laden frontier that could hold the key to national prosperity. With all the focus on the 
alleged threats to Canadian sovereignty and security, predicated on foreign eagerness to undermine our 
claims and steal our resources, the popular discourse has been directed away from the benefits that Canada 
will accrue if development is attracted to the region. Proposals to build human capacity straddle the line 
between domestic and international policy, but they are key to Canada's future. 

• Canada should continue to find ways to promote internal and international development in close 
partnership with Northern leaders, emphasizing the human dimensions of development such as 
economic development and diversification, healthcare, education and training, Aboriginal issues 
and northern infrastructure. 

• Canada should encourage and support a Northern Canadian commercial fishery through quotas 
and a comprehensive harbour development plan. 

• Canada should consider creating Inuit Marine Councils brought together as a Canadian Arctic 
Marine Environment Working Group under the aegis of the proposed Arctic Canada Council. 

• The federal government should consider re-establishing an interdepartmental Advisory Committee 
on Northern Development (ACND), with representatives from main stakeholder departments, 
Aboriginal organizations, and the territorial governments. 

A Northern Vision has the potential to unite Canadians. To build strong national will for this Vision, the 
federal government needs to be more systematic and proactive in its Arctic strategy. Seizing our northern 
destiny, not out of fear but out of confidence and a sense of national purpose, will contribute to a stronger, 
more prosperous Canada, and a stable and constructive circumpolar world. 
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RESUME 

Pour definir une strategie arctique plus affirmee et plus constructive, le Canada doit conjuguer son programme 
de defense et de developpement des ressources avec une action diplomatique et sociale renforcee. En 
adoptant une telle approche 3D (defense, diplomatie, developpement) qui mise sur les possibiIites de 
cooperation Internationale, qui soit moins focalisee sur une eventuelle « perte de souverainete » et qui 
favorise un developpement socio-economique durable, le Canada se trouvera en meilleure position pour 
saisir d'interessantes opportunity et devenir un chef de file mondial en affaires circumpolaires. 

On ne saurait en effet resoudre les problemes lies a rArctique en renouant avec une rhetorique de 
guerre froide et une mentalite de crise qui empecheraient le Canada de collaborer avec les habitants du 
Nord a la mise a profit de nombreuses possibility. Les Canadiens doivent rester confiants et reconnaitre 
que leur souverainete n'est pas serieusement menacee, ce qu'ils doivent historiquement a une diplomatie 
discrete qui a su maintenir I'equilibre entre les priority de la securite continentale et leurs interets 
nationaux. Le differend qui oppose le Canada et les Etats-Unis a propos du statut juridique du passage du 
Nord-Ouest releve ainsi d'un enjeu de longue date que les deux pays ont gere avec succes en « convenant 
de leur disaccord », et non pas du mythe nationaliste voulant que les Etats-Unis aient deliberement et 
systematiquement cherche a miner la souverainete canadienne. Aussi le Canada doit-il cesser d'apprehender 
une « ruee vers I'Arctique » mais envisager plutot le deployment d'une « saga de I'Arctique » fondee sur 
une demande accrue de ressources et d'echanges et jumelee a une gouvernance stabilises. Sans sacrifier 
a la securite ou a la souverainete, cette « saga » pourrait se deployer en privilegiant le developpement 
durable, un engagement circumpolaire constructif et la protection de I'environnement. 

C'est ainsi qu'une strategie axee sur « Le Canada d'abord » serait politiquement viable, contrairement 
aux attentes irrealistes d'une strategie axee sur « Le Canada seulement ». Le Grand Nord canadien ne 
fait I'objet d'aucune menace militaire conventionnelle, pas plus que le Canada ne reglera ses differends 
frontaliers en recourant aux armes. Si bien que le debat incessant sur la necessity de renforcer la presence 
des Forces canadiennes (FC) risque en fait d'eroder notre souverainete. Or le Canada doit plutot investir 
dans ses capacity militaires de maniere a ce que les FC puissent agir dans toutes les regions du pays et 
soutenir les autorites civiles, notamment la Garde cotiere et la Gendarmerie royale du Canada, en appliquant 
une approche fonctionnelle et pangouvernementale. 

• Le projet d'expansion et de revalorisation des Rangers canadiens doit etre realiste et durable 
pour prevenir I'echec de cet important atout communautaire. 

• Le gouvernement doit mener a bien les investissements militaires qu'il a planifies, ameliorer la 
coherence du reseau de renseignement, de surveillance et de reconnaissance (RSR) et partager 
avec ses allies les informations sur la surete maritime dans I'Arctique. 

• La creation d'un Centre d'operations pour la surete maritime dans I'Arctique pourrait accroTtre 
la sensibilisation aux enjeux du domaine maritime canadien. 

• La Garde cotiere canadienne doit imperativement faire I'objet de plans de restructuration et des 
ressources humaines realistes. 

• Le Canada doit etudier la possibi I ite d'etablir un « Commandement conjoint de I'Arctique » pour 
coordonner les efforts de surveillance et de reactivite de sa Force operationnelle interarmees 
(Nord) et du US Northern Command. 

Le Canada devrait deja pouvoir reagir de fagon incisive et efficace a toute mise en cause de sa 
souverainete et de sa securite dans I'Arctique. S'il tarde a le faire, ou s'il se contente aujourd'hui de 
demi-mesures, sa souverainete et sa securite dans I'Arctique resteront theoriques sans jamais devenir real ite. 
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La cooperation diplomatique et circumpolaire ne figurant pas au cceur d'une strategic federale integree, 
on a cree au cours des dernieres annees une fausse distinction entre les preoccupations de souverainete- 
securite et la stability d'un monde circumpolaire ou le Canada agirait en allie solide et en voisin responsable. 
La cooperation et la diplomatie circumpolaires doivent done etre retablies en tant que pilier central et 
officiel de la strategie canadienne pour le Nord. Le Canada a jusqu'ici accompli un travail constructif en 
faisant la promotion de la stability et de la cooperation regionales. II lui faut maintenant faire davantage pour 
consolider ses forces, mieux choisir ses batailles et collaborer avec les acteurs circumpolaires. Et renoncer 
par consequent a sa rhetorique alarmiste. Car il n'existe aucune « ruee vers I'Arctique », de sorte que les 
differends frontaliers ne pourront se resoudre que par la negociation et non par les gesticulations militaires. 

• Les Canadiens doivent prendre conscience que les Etats-Unis ne reconnaitront pas officiellement 
le passage du Nord-Ouest comme faisant partie des eaux interieures canadiennes, et que le 
Canada pourrait se retrouver en situation « perdant-perdant » s'il insiste au niveau international 
pour en eclaircir le statut juridique. 

• Le Canada doit collaborer avec I'Union europeenne suivant I'engagement qu'il a pris d'elaborer 
une approche plus systematique de I'Arctique, tout en raffermissant son accord de cooperation 
bilateral avec la Russie dans la region. 

• Les propositions visant a inscrire le Conseil de I'Arctique dans un traite officiel ne sont pas realistes, 
le Canada devant plutot renforcer la structure actuelle du Conseil tout en maintenant les 
pratiques informelles. 

• Le Canada doit collaborer avec ses voisins circumpolaires a la mise en oeuvre integrate des obligations 
existantes en matiere de regies de navigation, de security maritime, de systemes de routes et de 
normes environnementales dans I'Arctique. 

Mais surtout, le Canada doit structurer sa politique etrangere en lien avec les priorites des habitants 
du Nord et apres un dialogue approfondi avec leurs representants, puisque ceux-ci accordent au processus 
d'elaboration des politiques une importance qui met en cause la tendance dominante aux decisions immediates 
axees sur les resultats. 

• Pour ameliorer la representative en matiere d'elaboration des programmes et de decisions, le 
Canada doit creer un « Conseil canadien de I'Arctique » proprement national et retablir le poste 
d'ambassadeur des Affaires circumpolaires. 

• Le Canada doit aussi definir une Strategie climatique pour I'Arctique de portee mondiale en termes 
de mitigation, tout en prevoyant des mesures d'adaptation locales. 

Les immenses ressources potentielles de I'Arctique ont ravive I'imagination des Canadiens, qui y voient 
un territoire riche en tresors susceptibles d'assurer la prosperity de leur pays. Mais I'intense focalisation sur 
les pretendues menaces a la souverainete et a la securite canadiennes, qui emaneraient de I'empressement 
d'autres pays a miner nos revendications et a voler nos ressources, a detourne I'attention de la population 
des avantages que tirerait le Canada du developpement de I'Arctique. Et s'il est vrai que les propositions 
visant a developper les capacites humaines combinent politiques interieures et internationales, el les n'en 
sont pas moins determinates pour I'avenir du Canada. 

• Le Canada doit continuer a chercher les moyens de stimuler un developpement a la fois interieur 
et international en etroite collaboration avec les dirigeants du Nord, cela en privilegiant les 
dimensions humaines comme le developpement et la diversity economiques, la sante, I'education, 
la formation, les questions autochtones et ^infrastructure nordique. 
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• Le Canada doit favoriser et soutenir la peche commerciale dans le Nord canadien en misant sur 
les quotas et la creation de plans d'amenagement portuaire. 

• Le Canada doit envisager la creation de Conseils maritimes inuits regroupes au sein d'un Groupe 
de travail sur I'environnement maritime de I'Arctique canadien et relevant du Conseil de I'Arctique 
canadien propose. 

• Le gouvernement federal doit envisager de retablir un Comite consultatif de la mise en valeur 
du Nord (CCMVN) interministeriel compose de representants des ministeres concernes, des 
organismes autochtones et des gouvernements territoriaux. 

Nul doute que les Canadiens pourraient s'unir autour d'une reel le « Vision nordique ». Mais pour susciter 
I'adhesion nationale a cette vision, Ottawa devra appliquer sa strategie pour I'Arctique avec rigueur et 
dynamisme. Pour accomplir notre destin nordique, nous devons renoncer a la peur pour nous armer de 
confiance et d'un veritable ideal national. Ainsi seulement pourrons-nous favoriser le renforcement et la 
prosperity du Canada tout en contribuant a la creation d'un monde circumpolaire stable et constructif. 
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From Polar Race to Polar Saga: 
An Integrated Strategy for Canada 
and the Circumpolar World 

P. Whitney Lackenbauer 1 


INTRODUCTION 

John George Diefenbaker, like Sir John A. MacDonald, was a Prime Minister with a dream, not 
just seeing the great expanse of the country, but the greatness that Canada and Canadians should 
aspire to. But he understood that to truly fulfill our national dream, we must accept the challenges 
and seize the opportunities presented by our North. [...] 

Prime Minister Diefenbaker is no longer with us, but the geopolitical importance of the Arctic 
and Canada's interests in it have never been greater. This is why our government has launched an 
ambitious Northern Agenda based on the timeless responsibility imposed by our national anthem, 
to keep the True North strong and free. To this end, we will encourage responsible development 
of the North's abundant economic resources, we will ensure jobs and opportunity and the health 
and good governance of Northern communities. We will protect the unique and fragile Arctic 
ecosystem for the generations yet to come. And of course, we will assert and defend Canada's 
sovereignty and security in this region. 


Rt. Hon. Stephen Harper, 
Inuvik, Northwest Territories, August 28, 2008 

Fifty years ago, Diefenbaker's bold "northern vision" anticipated that the North - the last Canadian "frontier" 
- would soon be abuzz with activity. His vision was never implemented, and our nation-building exercise 
remains incomplete. Political rhetoric has once again heated up, prompted by climate change and uncertainty 
about Canada's hold on the Arctic. Ominous captions below images of solitary polar bears on ice floes (an 
iconic and distorted staple of climate change discourse) are often accompanied by unrealistic expectations 
about Canada's sovereignty and control in the face of allegedly malevolent circumpolar challenges. Much 
of this discourse affirms just how little southern Canadians actually know about the north. The promise of 
cooperation and dialogue with northern Canadians and our circumpolar neighbours, which seemed to 
frame government plans in the 1990s, has been jettisoned in favour of a "call to arms" to "stand up 
for Canada." If muckraking academics and journalists are to be believed, the circumpolar agenda is now 
dominated by a "polar race" with a concomitant sovereignty and security crisis precipitated by climate 
change and competing interests in "our" Arctic. 

After the last round of frenzied debate over Canadian sovereignty in the wake of the 1985 Polar Sea 
voyage, Franklyn Griffiths suggested that the Arctic states had to decide whether they wanted the region 


1 Dr. Whitney Lackenbauer is a 2008-2009 CIC Research Fellow is assistant professor of modern Canadian history and department chair 
at St. Jerome's University at the University of Waterloo. 
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to be one of enhanced civility or of military competition. In his view, accepting "an integrated concept 
of security - one in which military requirements are combined with an awareness of the need to act for 
ecological, economic, cultural, and social security," would allow northerners to play a more direct role in 
setting agendas and fostering cooperation and dialogue. 2 In the early twenty-first century, amidst rhetoric 
about a "new Cold War" in the Arctic, commentators suggest that cooperative arrangements are less credible. 
In a supposed "race for resources," the Russians, Americans, Danes and other energy-hungry nations are 
alleged to threaten Canada's northern inheritance. Since coming to office in 2006, the Conservative 
government's initiatives have emphasized the primacy of security (albeit couched in the language of 
sovereignty) through its commitments to enhance Canadian Northern defence capabilities. Alarmism and 
paranoia abounds, and Inuit leaders are frustrated that their voices have been pushed to the margins. 3 

The time for Canadian action in the North has indeed come, but it need not be justified by partisan 
political rhetoric rooted in alarmism or paranoia. After all, a crisis mentality is more conducive to symbolic 
reactions and hollow commitments, designed to serve positive short-term optics rather than sustained 
investment in Canadian capabilities and northern development. While outside forces have typically driven 
the northern foreign policy agenda, the twenty-first century brings different problems and possibilities that 
require new thinking and a more careful integration of domestic and international priorities. The reactive, 
crisis-based mentality that governed Canada's northern strategy through the twentieth century will no longer 
suffice if Canada wants to seize opportunities and take a leadership role in a rapidly evolving circumpolar world. 

The 2008 federal election confirmed that Canada faces a minority government situation.The development 
and implementation of an integrated Arctic strategy must proceed with this political consideration in mind. 
While political parties will also try to make political capital out of their adversaries' platforms, this document 
seeks to articulate a feasible and practical strategy that integrates elements from all of the major parties' 
agendas and might be the basis for cooperative progress. It also draws upon the recommendations and priorities 
of other stakeholders, particularly the territorial governments and northern Aboriginal organizations. 

My central contention is that a 3-D approach to Circumpolar Affairs may help the government to produce 
an integrated Northern Strategy.The federal government's defence promises, if implemented fully, will ensure 
that Canada has more robust monitoring and enforcement capabilities if international vessels begin to 
transit the Northwest Passage (NWP) in greater numbers. Through collaborative and sustained diplomatic 
engagement (something that has not been a priority in recent years), Canada can assume a leadership role 
and promote cooperation, coordination and interaction in the circumpolar world. A policy framework that 
practically and directly engages Northerners in development, and invests in local capacity-building initiatives, 
will ensure that cooperation and human security are central pillars of Canada's Arctic strategy. 

The central question is whether Canadians are prepared to seize the opportunities of the twenty-first 
century, with southerners working in close cooperation with northerners, or whether outdated rhetoric and 
thinking will hijack the agenda. We will need better capabilities to assert control over our lands and 
waters, but as a nation we need to decide what we want to actually do with our Arctic. Outside forces have 
typically driven the northern foreign policy agenda, but twenty-first century problems and possibilities 
require new, proactive thinking. 


2 Franklyn Griffiths, "Civility in the Arctic," in Arctic Alternatives: Civility or Militarism in the Circumpolar North, ed. Franklyn Griffiths 
(Toronto: Science for Peace/Samuel Stevens, 1992): 279-309. 

3 See, for example: Mary Simon, "Inuit say budget falls far short of Throne Speech promises," Inuit Tapiriit Kanatami (ITK ) press release. 
February 27, 2008. 
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Note on Definitions 

The terms "Arctic" and "Northern" have been defined and debated in various ways. For the purposes of 
this paper, the Arctic refers to the region north of the treeline or "Inuit Nunaat": the homeland of Canada's 
Inuit comprising the land and marine areas of the Nunatsiavut, Nunavik, Nunavut and Inuvialuit land 
claims settlement areas. 4 5 This area includes the Arctic Archipelago, the islands and waters lying to the 
north of the Canadian mainland. This paper's disproportionate emphasis on "Inuit Nunaat," which is the 
area comprising the Inuvialuit, Nunavut, Nunavik and Nunatsiavut settlement areas, as shown in figure 1, 
reflects how most of the key sovereignty and security questions debated in recent years relate to this 
region, and why Inuit spokespersons are quoted extensively in this report. 

The term "the North" is more inclusive, and is used in various senses. The Territorial North refers to 
the Yukon, Northwest Territories (NWT) and Nunavut - also referred to as "North of 60" - with a total 
population of about 100,000. Only in the territory of Nunavut do Aboriginal people comprise a majority of 
the population. The "Canadian North" includes the territories and the northern regions of British 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec and all of Labrador. For the purposes of this 
report, "Northerners" is meant to include the people of the Yukon, NWT, Nunavut and (where stated) 
Nunavik and Labrador. 



Fig. 1: Map of Inuit Nunaat 5 


4 ITK and Inuit Circumpolar Council (ICC) (Canada), Building Inuit Nunaat: The Inuit Action Plan (2006). 

5 Statistics Canada, "Inuit Regions." (2006). Accessed May 28, 2009, http://wwwl2.statcan.ca/english/census06/analysis/aboriginal/maps/ 
Inuit/InuitRegionsAboriginal_Reference_ec.pdf. 
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Background 

The current Arctic "crisis" is predicated on the idea that Canada faces a sovereignty and security crisis 
because previous governments have failed to protect Canadian interests. A more careful reading of the 
historical record suggests that the expansion and entrenchment of Canada's Arctic sovereignty through the 
twentieth century - albeit in an ad hoc and reactive manner - was a remarkable success given our 
parsimonious and half-hearted commitment to investing in the region. 6 


From “Crisis” to “Crisis” 

Anxiety about "using or losing" our Arctic inheritance is more revealing of the Canadian psyche - particularly 
our chronic lack of confidence - than of objective realities. This anxiety also encourages a disproportionate 
emphasis on national defence at the expense of a broader suite of social, economic and diplomatic initiatives. 

Crisis rhetoric conceals a history of diplomacy and successful working relationships that helps to explain 
how and why Canada's security and sovereignty interests have been upheld over the last half century. A 
careful reading of historical "lessons learned" suggests that quiet diplomacy and practical, bilateral solutions 
have allayed most of the acute "crisis" concerns that precipitated government reactions since the Second 
World War. If our goal has simply been to hang on to the north, expand our claims to include archipelagic 
waters and incrementally entrench our claims in international law, twentieth century politicians and civil 
servants deserve modest praise. Over the last half century, Canada's most successful unilateral actions have 
been backed up by negotiations with our American allies: we have longstanding precedent in "agreeing to 
disagree" with the United States while safeguarding our essential interests. Legal scholar Donat Pharand's 
latest analysis of Canada's sovereignty case is grounds for optimism, not pessimism: our internal waters 
case is strong. 7 

One hundred and thirty years ago, Canada's sovereignty over the Arctic lands and waters was far from 
secure. The young Dominion inherited the islands of the High Arctic archipelago from Britain in 1880 not 
because it asked for them, but because Britain wanted to transfer responsibility for its nebulous rights after 
it received "two apparently innocent requests for concessions of arctic territory in 1874." 8 Canada proceeded 
to ignore the Arctic for the next quarter century, until the Klondike Gold Rush encouraged it to look north. 
In the early twentieth century, the government sent official missions to the Arctic to explore and to collect 
customs duties and licensing fees from whalers - a modest assertion of Canadian legal authority. In the 
interwar years, Royal Canadian Mounted Police (RCMP) posts dotted the northern landscape, suggesting 
a continuous presence. 9 There was little cause for worry about lands and islands once Canadian negotiators 


6 Please note that this assessment differs from the conclusions in Ken Coates, Whitney Lackenbauer, William Morrison and Greg Poelzer. 
Arctic Front: Defending Canada's Interests in the Far North (Toronto: Thomas Allen, 2008), but is consistent with our treatment of Canadian 
sovereignty from the Second World War to 1990 (the chapters for which I was primary author). Although my co-authors gave Canada a failing 
grade in its track record, this was largely on the basis of missed development opportunities and Canada's socio-cultural record. Rather than 
authoring a dissenting opinion in the co-authored book, I was encouraged to reserve it for this report. 

7 Donat Pharand, "Arctic Waters and the Northwest Passage: A Final Revisit," Ocean Development and International Law 38, nos. 1&2 
(2007): 58-59. 

8 Gordon W. Smith, "The Transfer of Arctic Territories from Great Britain to Canada in 1880, and some related maters, as seen in official 
correspondence," Arctic 14, no. 1 (1961): 53-73. 

9 William R. Morrison, Showing the Flag: the Mounted Police and Canadian Sovereignty in the North, 1894-1925 (Vancouver: University 
of British Columbia Press, 1985). 
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reached agreements with Denmark and Norway to settle terrestrial sovereignty claims. American explorers 
complied with Canadian regulations, and geography seemed to preclude any military threat; Canada was 
a "fireproof house" insulated from European and Asian conflagrations by distance and isolation. 

The Second World War brought the Canadian North into new strategic focus. The Americans were 
worried about overland and air routes to Alaska, and entered into agreements with Canada to build airfields, 
a highway and an oil pipeline in the northwest. When American personnel swept into the Canadian North 
to complete these tasks, Prime Minister William Lyon Mackenzie King became paranoid that American 
developments, taken in the name of military security, would undermine Canadian sovereignty. 10 They did 
not. The Americans pulled out of Canada at war's end and, at Ottawa's request, the ownership of permanent 
facilities in the North passed into Canadian hands. Canada emerged unscathed in terms of territorial ownership, 
but senior officials certainly took note of the interdependency between security and sovereignty. * 11 

The onset of the Cold War renewed pressures on Canada to balance sovereignty concerns with continental 
security imperatives. Polar projection maps revealed how Canada's strategic situation had changed when 
the US and the Soviet Union became rivals. Arctic defences were inextricably linked to American security, 
and the US pushed for access to Canada's Far North to build airfields and weather stations. Canadian officials 
grew apprehensive and cautious in authorizing new installations, whereas the Americans were anxious to 
proceed. Journalists began to talk about a looming sovereignty crisis, and scholars cite this era as further 
evidence that the Americans were willing to encroach on Canadian sovereignty to achieve their ends. 12 
Discussion of this encroachment is distorted. "The Americans showed throughout a remarkable tolerance 
of the requirements the Canadians imposed upon them, even when some of these must have seemed rather 
picayune"; Gordon Smith concludes, "and they demonstrated a genuine willingness to observe Canadian 
regulations and generally accepted Canadian proprietorship." It was a "striking illustration of successful 
international cooperation and collaboration," with the US officially acknowledging Canadian ownership of 
the entire Arctic Archipelago. 13 Legal scholar Nigel Bankes notes that the Joint Arctic Weather Station 
Agreement "thus ended the last potential legal threat to Canadian sovereignty over its Arctic lands." 111 

As the Cold War heated up in the 1950s, however, the Americans sought extensive air defence systems 
extending to the northernmost reaches of the continent, launching yet another round of "crisis" rhetoric. 
The Distant Early Warning (DEW) Line, built across the 70 th parallel to detect Soviet bombers, was the boldest 
mega-project in Arctic history, dramatically altering the military, logistic and demographic characteristics 
of the Canadian Arctic: the US designed and paid for it. The Canadian military was already stretched thin 
by the North Atlantic Treaty Organization's (NATO) commitments in Europe, and Canada could not afford 
the kind of installations that the Americans wanted. Once again, Canadian officials negotiated a very 
favourable agreement that protected Canada's sovereignty and secured economic benefits for Canadian 
companies. Regardless, journalists and opposition politicians suggested throughout the construction and 
operational phases that Canada lacked practical control over its northland, and that the DEW Line, in the 


10 Shelagh Grant, Sovereignty or Security?: Government Policy in the Canadian North, 1936-1950 (Vancouver: University of British Columbia 
Press, 1988). 

11 P. Whitney Lackenbauer, "Right and Honourable: Mackenzie King, Canadian-American Bilateral Relations, and Canadian Sovereignty in 
the Northwest, 1943-1948," in Mackenzie King: Citizenship and Community, ed. John English, Kenneth McLaughlin and P.W. Lackenbauer 
(Toronto: Robin Brass Studios, 2002), 151-68. 

12 For example, Grant, Sovereignty or Security? 

13 Gordon W. Smith, "Weather Stations in the Canadian North and Sovereignty," Journal of Military and Strategic Studies 11, no. 3 (2009): 
72-73. 

14 N.D. Bankes, "Forty Years of Canadian Sovereignty Assertion in the Arctic, 1947-87," Arctic 40, no. 4 (December 1987): 287. 
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words of Maclean's editor Ralph Allen, "is the charter under which a tenth of Canada may very well 
become the world's most northerly banana republic." 15 

Such an eventuality did not come to pass. Canada had concerns and there were minor indiscretions, 
but these were managed effectively and the US again proved an accommodating and respectful ally. After 
visiting the Line in 1969, Eric Wang of the Department of National Defence's (DND) legal department 
noted that journalists who had taken "masochistic pleasure" in decrying American control and dwelling on 
potential sovereignty encroachments were both misleading and unfounded in the evidence. It is telling that 
scholars have preferred to cite these sensationalizing journalists rather than considering the DEW Line a 
success story. The DEW Line was a major coup for Canadian sovereignty, reaffirming that the Arctic 
Islands explicitly belonged to Canada and that the US, as an ally, accommodated Canadian interests and 
sought harmony rather than relying on coercion to get its way. "Indeed we might be tempted to congratulate 
ourselves [...] for enjoying a 'free ride' at least in this area of our defense activities on our own soil, without 
any unpleasant side effects," Wang noted in his corresponding 1969 report. 16 While there were no side 
effects in terms of sovereignty, there certainly were lasting cultural and environmental impacts. 

During the Cold War, NATO and bilateral agreements with the US guaranteed Canadian security at 
relatively little expense to the federal government. "Defending against help" from our allies, historian 
Desmond Morton writes, meant that Canada needed only modest defence capabilities to ensure that the 
Americans did not take unilateral action to defend the northern approaches to North America. Canada 
could instead focus on being "providers" rather than "consumers" of security. 17 At various intervals, 
Canadian journalists and politicians panicked about Canada becoming too dependent on the United States 
and thus abdicating our de facto sovereignty. These concerns had some merit, but solid diplomacy produced 
sound agreements that preserved (and indeed extended) Canadian sovereignty. Conventional military 
threats were possible but not probable, and Canada was spared the expense of trying to defend its remote 
regions alone. Instead, it could afford to deploy peacekeepers abroad, contribute forces to NATO in Europe 
and invest in extensive social security measures like Medicare. 

The legal status of the N WP posed a more intractable dilemma than questions of terrestrial sovereignty. 
American and Soviet submarine activity in the Arctic raised concerns about what was going on under the 
sea ice in the waters of Canada's Arctic Archipelago, but Canadian politicians sent mixed messages in the 
late 1950s about whether it formally claimed these waters. Canadian officials discussed issuing a more 
decisive claim in the 1960s. In 1965, the government introduced legislation to institute an exclusive fishing 
zone based upon straight baselines along the east and west costs, but did not make a similar move in the 
Arctic, fearing a US objection. Canadians hoped that the Americans might support an extension of 
Canada's claim to Arctic waters for reasons of defence and national security, but the US disagreed. In the 
view of the US Navy, any such move could set a dangerous international precedent. Archipelagic states in 
Asia, such as Indonesia and the Philippines, could use the NWP as a pretext to unilaterally restrict the 
freedom of the seas in strategically sensitive areas.This could affect merchant shipping, naval mobility and 
heighten the potential for international controversy and conflict. 18 "We can't concede [Canada] the principle 


15 Ralph Allen, "Will DEWIine Cost Canada its Northland?/' Maclean's, May 26,1956:16-17, 68-72. 

16 E.B. Wang, "The Dew Line and Canadian Sovereignty," May 26,1969, Library and Archives Canada (LAC), Record Group (RG) 25, file 
27-10-2-2 part 1. See also: R.J. Sutherland. "The Strategic Significance of the Canadian Arctic," in The Arctic Frontier, ed. by R. St. J. 
MacDonald (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1966), 271. 

17 Desmond Morton, "Providing and Consuming Security in Canada's Century," Canadian Historical Review 81, no. 1 (2000): 1-28. 

18 See, for example: David L. Larson, "United States Interests in the Arctic Region," Ocean Development and International Law 20 (1989): 179. 
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of territoriality fin the NWP] or we'd be setting a precedent for trouble elsewhere in the world/' a 
Department of State official explained in 1969. 19 Ottawa retreated from its plans. 20 

The issue came to a head at the end of the decade. In 1969, American-owned Humble Oil sent the 
Manhattan icebreaker through the NWP to determine if it was a viable commercial shipping route for oil 
and gas from the Beaufort Sea.The Canadian media reported the voyage as a direct challenge to Canada's 
Arctic sovereignty. "The legal status of the waters of Canada's Arctic archipelago is not at issue in the proposed 
transit of the Northwest Passage by the ships involved in the Manhattan project," Prime Minister Trudeau 
reassured the House of Commons on May 15, 1969. His government "welcomed the Manhattan exercise, 
has concurred in it and will participate in it." 21 After all, Humble Oil's request for Canadian cooperation 
seemed to imply that the passage was Canadian, but the US State Department would not say so specifically. 22 
A crisis mentality developed; according to Maxwell Cohen in 1970, the Manhattan voyages "made Canadians 
feel that they were on the edge of another American [... theft] of Canadian resources and rights which had 
to be dealt with at once by firm governmental action." 23 

Putting aside but not renouncing any claim to sovereignty, the Liberal government announced its 
"functional" approach to Canadian sovereignty in 1970. It cast the Arctic as an ecologically delicate 
region: Canada needed to extend its jurisdiction northward to ensure that foreign vessels did not pollute 
Canadian waters. The Arctic Waters Pollution Prevention Act (AWPPA) allowed Canada to regulate and 
control future tanker traffic through the NWP by creating a pollution prevention zone one hundred nautical 
miles outside the archipelago as well as the waters between the islands. The Territorial Sea and Fishing 
Zone Act extended Canada's territorial sea to 12 miles, subjecting the waters leading into the Passage to 
Canadian control. Trudeau considered this to be a show of "legal moderation," but the Americans were furious, 
announced that Canada's unilateral actions were unjustified in international law, and consequently cut oil 
imports from Canada in retaliation. 24 While Canada increased its tempo of military activities in the North 
during the 1970s to "show the flag," it also set to work to consolidate its new regulations in international 
law. Although initially opposed to the AWPPA, in 1982 the US supported Canadian-sponsored article 234 
of the UN Convention on the Law of the Sea (UNCLOS), which gave coastal states "the right to adopt and 
enforce non-discriminatory laws and regulations for the prevention, reduction and control of marine pollution 
from vessels in ice-covered areas within the limits of the exclusive economic zone." 25 

The August 1985 voyage of the US Coast Guard icebreaker Polar Sea, for reasonable operational 
reasons relating to the resupply of the American base at Thule, Greenland, launched another Canadian "crisis" 
over the NWP.The Americans refused to seek official permission from Canada, recognizing that this would 
prejudice their own legal position. In response, the Mulroney government announced that Canada was officially 
implementing straight baselines around the Arctic Archipelago effective January 1, 1986, thus claiming 
full sovereignty over the NWP as "historic, internal waters." Concurrently, it outlined an aggressive plan 
to exercise control over its waters and assert its Arctic sovereignty, including a "Polar 8" icebreaker, new 


19 Milton Viorst, "Arctic waters must be free," Toronto Star, September 20,1969.16. 

20 Margaret W. Morris, "Boundary Problems Relating to the Sovereignty of the Canadian Arctic," in Canada's Changing North, ed. by William 
C. Wonders (Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 1971), 322; Smith, "Sovereignty in the North," 236-37; and Elizabeth B. Elliot-Meisel, 
Arctic Diplomacy: Canada and the United States in the Northwest Passage (New York: Peter Lang, 1998), 140. 

21 Canada. House of Commons. Debates. May 15,1969. 8720-1. 

22 Elliot-Meisel, Arctic Diplomacy, 141. 

23 Maxwell Cohen, "The Arctic and the National Interest," International Journal 26, no. 1 (1970-71), 72. 

24 Elliot-Meisel, Arctic Diplomacy, 143. 

25 United Nations Convention on the Law of the Sea (UNCLOS), Part XII: Protection and Preservation of the Marine Environment, Section 
8: Ice-Covered Areas, Article 234: Ice-Covered Areas. December 10,1982. On the background to Article 234, see: D.M. McRae and D.J. 
Goundrey, "Environmental Jurisdiction in the Arctic Waters: The Extent of Article 234," UBC Law Review 16, no. 2 (1982): 215-22. 
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maritime patrol aircraft, a new northern training centre, improved northern airfields, a dozen nuclear-powered 
attack submarines and a fixed sonar detection system at the entrances to the Passage. It also promised to 
negotiate with the United States - a prudent move that, owing to Mulroney's close relationship with 
President Ronald Reagan, yielded the 1988 Arctic Cooperation Agreement requiring Canadian consent for 
US icebreaker transits. By "agreeing to disagree" on the legal status of the Passage, the two countries 
reached "a pragmatic solution based on our special bilateral relationship, our common interest in cooperating 
on Arctic matters, and the nature of the area" that did not prejudice either country's legal position nor set 
a precedent for other areas of the world. 26 

Neither the Manhattan nor the Polar Sea voyages challenged Canadian ownership of the waters. They 
related to Canada's right to restrict transit passage 27 by foreign commercial or naval vessels. When the 
federal government perceived Canadian sovereignty to be threatened, however, it adopted unilateral legal 
measures to assert jurisdiction. It also demonstrated its commitment to defending Canadian sovereignty by 
ordering the Canadian Forces to "show the flag" and make a demonstration of Canada's presence in the 
North. Given that our closest military and economic ally was also our main challenger, this was a symbolic 
show of control. Canada could devote resources to a presence precisely because we knew that, in the end, the 
US could be relied upon to offer us security. 28 When the short term crises faded, the government's willingness 
to deliver on its promised investments in Arctic security also melted away. Instead, Canada sought multilateral 
or bilateral agreements to lessen the likelihood that its claims would be challenged in the future. 

With the end of the Cold War, budget pressures, promises of a "peace dividend," and few military 
threats on the northern horizon, Canadian Forces' capabilities in the North were allowed to atrophy. Growing 
concerns about climate change, the opening of the NWP, global demands for Arctic resources and security 
in the post-911 world have since conspired to put the Arctic back on the national and international agenda. 
Recent laments reflect a new alarmism: urgent action is again necessary because Canada's paltry capabilities 
are insufficient to project control over its Arctic lands and waters at a time when our sovereignty is likely 
to be challenged. In a break with past practice, this latest sovereignty crisis is in anticipation of what may 
lie ahead. Nevertheless, our assessment of the past is coloured by anticipation of a future that, in the eyes 
of many commentators, does not look friendly. 

A sober analysis of developments through the twentieth century yields an unexpected set of lessons learned: 

• Canadian sovereignty is not in jeopardy. This is most certain in terms of the Arctic archipelagic 
islands and mainland. Canada addressed potential challenges to de facto sovereignty over its territory 
through quiet diplomacy and managed to successfully balance continental security priorities with 
its national interests. In terms of its Arctic waters, Canada has incrementally expanded its claims 
and, with the application of straight baselines in 1986, has established "that no right of innocent 
passage exists in the new internal waters of the Northwest Passage." 29 


26 Larson, "United States Interests," 183. 

27 According to UNCLOS, all ships and aircraft have the right of transit passage through "straits which are used for international navigation 
between one part of the high seas or an exclusive economic zone and another part of the high seas or an exclusive economic zone." The 
freedom of navigation and overflight in this context is "solely for the purpose of continuous and expeditious transit of the strait between one 
part of the high seas or an exclusive economic zone and another part of the high seas or an exclusive economic zone." UNCLOS, Part III: 
Straits Used for International Navigation, section 2: Transit Passage, articles 37-38. 

28 Joseph T. Jockel, Security to the North: Canada-U.S. Defence Relationships in the 1990s t East Lansing: Michigan State University Press, 
1991), 193. 

29 Pharand, "Arctic Waters and the Northwest Passage," 43. 
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• The Canadian-American disagreement over the legal status of the Northwest Passage is a long¬ 
standing issue that has been managed successfully on an "agree to disagree" basis, and does not 
support the nationalist myth that the United States has deliberately and systematically sought to 
undermine Canadian sovereignty. Both the Canadians and the Americans have strong reasons for 
their legal positions, and have sensibly managed this issue without prejudice to their respective 
legal positions rather than taking the matter to court. To do so would be a "lose-lose" proposition 
for Canada for reasons that I will explain later. 

• Alarmism and reactionism lack "staying power/'They help to get Northern issues onto the political 
agenda, but when anticipated threats or "crises" do not materialize as the alarmists anticipate, 
the political will to carry through dissipates quickly. This explains why Canadian governments 
have often made bold proclamations to invest in Northern sovereignty and security but have 
largely failed to deliver on an integrated, proactive Arctic strategy. 

• Canada's passive-reactive approach has been successful insofar as it allowed Canada to expand 
and entrench its sovereignty in the twentieth century. This approach is not appropriate for the 
twenty-first century. First, it has failed to stimulate Canadian investment in northern social and 
economic development. Second, numerous commentators suggest that new challenges precipitated 
by climate change, heightening pressures for access to Canadian waters and arctic resources, may 
lead to "loss by dereliction." 30 An integrated Arctic strategy incorporating defence, diplomacy 
and development will allow Canada to seize the opportunities afforded by new interest in the 
circumpolar north, maintain dialogue with key stakeholders and ensure that its interests and 
values are promoted and protected. 


Framing the Issues: Circumpolar Cooperation to “Use it or Lose it” 

A decade ago, the federal government seemed poised to pursue a new course in engaging the circumpolar 
world. The all-party House of Commons Standing Committee on Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
approved a 1997 document that recommended Canada's relations focus on international Arctic cooperation 
through multilateral governance (particularly the Arctic Council) to address pressing "human security" and 
environmental challenges in the region. "Nothing illustrates more dramatically the link between domestic 
and foreign factors than the state of the Arctic environment," committee chairman Bill Graham reported 
in this report. "That environment, so special and so fragile, is particularly sensitive to foreign influences." 
This report, Canada and the Circumpolar World, accepted that the concept of security had broadened from 
military issues to encompass an array of social and environmental issues. "This new agenda for security 
cooperation is inextricably linked to the aims of environmentally sustainable human development," the 
report noted. "Meeting these challenges is essential to the long-term foundation for assuring circumpolar 
security, with priority being given to the well-being of Arctic peoples and to safeguarding northern habitants 
from intrusions which have impinged aggressively on them." 31 

The Liberal government under Jean Chretien embraced this emphasis on international cooperation 
and reconfigured Canada's approach to Arctic sovereignty accordingly. Although the government rejected 
the committee's recommendation that the Arctic should become a nuclear-free zone, it did not perceive any 


30 Donald M. McRae,"Arctic Sovereignty: Loss by Dereliction?/' [Canadian Arctic Resources Committee] CARC - Northern Perspectives 22, 
no. 4 (1994-95). 

31 House of Commons Standing Committee on Foreign Affairs and International Trade (HCSCFAIT), Canada and the Circumpolar World: 
Meeting the Challenges of Cooperation into the Twenty-First Century (1997): ix, 100. 
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security crisis that warranted an increased military presence beyond a modest expansion in the number of 
northerners serving with the Canadian Rangers. 32 In 2000, the Department of Foreign Affairs and International 
Trade issued The Northern Dimension of Canada's Foreign Policy (NDFP), which revealed how environmental 
and social challenges were now predominant: 

Both the tradition of transnational co-operation and the new emphasis on human security are 
particularly applicable to the shaping of the Northern Dimension of Canada's Foreign Policy. The 
circumpolar world that includes the northern territories and peoples of Canada, Russia, the 
United States, the Nordic countries plus the vast (and mostly ice-covered) waters in between was 
long a front line in the Cold War. Now it has become a front line in a different way - facing the 
challenges and opportunities brought on by new trends and developments. The challenges mostly 
take the shape of transboundary environmental threats - persistent organic pollutants, climate 
change, nuclear waste - that are having dangerously increasing impacts on the health and vitality 
of human beings, northern lands, waters and animal life. The opportunities are driven by increasingly 
confident northern societies who, drawing on their traditional values, stand poised to take up the 
challenges presented by globalization. Whereas the politics of the Cold War dictated that the 
Arctic region be treated as part of a broader strategy of exclusion and confrontation, now the 
politics of globalization and power diffusion highlight the importance of the circumpolar world 
as an area for inclusion and co-operation. 

Framed by principles of Canadian leadership, partnership and ongoing dialogue with northerners, this new 
northern foreign policy was rooted in four overarching objectives: 

1. to enhance the security and prosperity of Canadians, especially northerners and Aboriginal peoples; 

2. to assert and ensure the preservation of Canada's sovereignty in the North; 

3. to establish the Circumpolar region as a vibrant geopolitical entity integrated into a rules-based 
international system; and 

4. to promote the human security of northerners and the sustainable development of the Arctic. 33 

By the start of the new millennium, developments in Aboriginal self-government and devolution 
required new economic opportunities that promoted northern interests. Similarly, asserting and ensuring 
the preservation of Canadian sovereignty was deemed compatible with multilateral cooperation. Constructive 
engagement, not confrontation, would mark the twenty-first century, and the Liberal government was willing 
to downgrade military concerns. Accordingly, the NDFP supported activities in five key areas: strengthening 
the Arctic Council; establishing a University of the Arctic and a circumpolar policy research network; working 
with Russia to address its northern challenges; promoting sustainable economic opportunities and trade in 
the North and increasing northern cooperation with the European Union (EU) and circumpolar countries. 34 
Cabinet approved the NDFP in September 2000, and directed the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade (DFAIT) to allocate $10 million over five years to facilitate its implementation. 

In 2005, the Inspector General at DFAIT completed an evaluation of the NDFP. Most stakeholders 
said that the Arctic Council was the "centre-piece" for advancing Canada's foreign policy interests in the 


32 DFAIT, Government Response to Standing Committee on Foreign Affairs and International Trade Report "Canada and the Circumpolar 
World: Meeting the Challenges of Cooperation Into the Twenty-First Century (1998). 

33 DFAIT, The Northern Dimension of Canada's Foreign Policy (2000). 

34 Ibid. 
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Arctic, and that it had played a "key role" in the Council's working groups and in funding the Canadian- 
based Permanent Participants (who needed additional support). This active role had improved awareness 
and understanding of environmental issues, such as climate change and trans-boundary pollutants. In other 
respects, the resources and results were less satisfactory. However, the Inspector General determined that 
the Arctic Council needed "firmer policy direction, stronger diplomatic efforts and an enhanced role for 
the Ambassador of Circumpolar Affairs," as well as stronger partnerships with other federal departmental 
agencies, territorial governments and land claims groups. The evaluators heard frequent complaints from 
northern and Indigenous stakeholders that it had failed to sustain an ongoing policy dialogue. 35 Overall, the 
evaluation found that the NDFP warranted continuation but recommended that Canada focus its energies 
and resources on fewer initiatives, strengthen DFAIT and Canadian leadership in circumpolar affairs, 
"strengthen partnerships with other federal departments and agencies, territorial governments and land 
claims groups in light of increasing emphasis on horizontal and whole-of-government solutions and the con¬ 
tinuing devolution of governance in the North," and strengthen initiatives to engage Canadians, particularly 
northerners and indigenous groups. 36 

The focus on diplomacy and circumpolar cooperation meant that traditional preoccupations with 
"defending" sovereignty slipped to the back burner. The 2000 Canadian Forces' Arctic Capabilities Study 
recognized that northern security had evolved to include environmental, social and economic aspects, but 
argued that the coming decades would make the North even more vulnerable to "asymmetric" security and 
sovereignty threats.The Canadian Forces (CF) had to be prepared to respond to challenges related to envi¬ 
ronmental protection, increased shipping as Arctic sea lanes opened due to climate change, heightened 
commercial airline activity and "trans-national criminal activity" that would accompany resource development 
such as diamond mining.To meet its obligations in the North, improved capabilities to monitor and respond 
to emergencies were needed. 37 The Department of National Defence decided that, given its limited budget, 
the equipment and programs proposed to address anything more than surveillance issues would be extremely 
expensive. Scarce military resources would, instead, be devoted to more pressing priorities. 38 

By 2005, the Liberals' International Policy Statement (IPS) identified that the Arctic was now a priority 
area in light of "increased security threats, a changed distribution of global power, challenges to existing 
international institutions, and transformation of the global economy."The next two decades were anticipated 
to bring major challenges requiring investments in new defence capabilities and creative diplomacy. "In 
addition to growing economic activity in the Arctic region, the effects of climate change are expected to 
open up our Arctic waters to commercial traffic by as early as 2015," the I PS noted. "These developments 
reinforce the need for Canada to monitor and control events in its sovereign territory, through new funding 
and new tools." 39 Its focus was on surveillance, such as infrared sensors for patrol aircraft, unmanned aerial 
vehicles and satellites. Prime Minister Paul Martin's government fell before it could deliver on its 2005 
budget promises. 


35 Specifically, the Department questioned whether it should continue to financially support the University of the Arctic; little progress had 
been made in "working with Russia to address northern challenges" or on northern cooperation with the European Union and activities 
supporting sustainable economic development and trade were "inconsistently linked to the NDFP and outcome rather than results oriented." 
DFAIT, Summative Evaluation of the Northern Dimension of Canada's Foreign Policy (May 2005). 

36 DFAIT, Summative Evaluation. 

37 Canadian Forces Northern Area (CFNA), Arctic Capabilities Study (2000). 

38 Rob Fluebert, "Climate Change and Canadian Sovereignty in the Northwest Passage," Isuma: Canadian Journal of Policy Research 2, 
no. 4 (2001): 92. 

39 Canada, Canada's International Policy Statement. Overview (2005), 3. 
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In December 2004, the Liberals announced a Northern strategy, backed by the three territorial premiers 
(none of whom was Liberal) and led at the federal level by the Department of Indian and Northern Affairs 
(INAC). It was framed by the following headings and goals: 

• Strengthening Governance, Partnerships and Institutions 

o Proposed Goal: To strengthen governments and institutions, and support evolving relationships 
among them, in order to provide northerners with effective governance and greater control over 
decisions central to their future. 

• Establishing Strong Foundations for Economic Development 

o Proposed Goal: To build strong, sustainable, diversified economies where northerners share in the 
benefits of northern development. 

• Protecting the Environment 

o Proposed Goal: To engage all partners in the North in the protection and stewardship of 
the environment. 

• Building Healthy and Safe Communities 

o Proposed Goal: To ensure healthy, safe and sustainable northern communities that serve and 
support the needs of northern residents and promote self-reliance. 

• Reinforcing Sovereignty, National Security and Circumpolar Cooperation 

o Proposed Goal: To ensure that Canada plays a leading role and promotes concerted international 
action on circumpolar issues, and that northern concerns are taken into consideration in national 
efforts to reinforce sovereignty, security and circumpolar cooperation. 

• Preserving, Revitalizing and Promoting Culture and Identity 

o Proposed Goal: To ensure that the importance of language, traditional knowledge and way-of-life 
is recognized and encouraged. 

• Developing Northern Science and Research 

o Proposed Goal: To ensure that Canada is a leader in northern science and technology, and to 
develop expertise in areas of particular importance and relevance to the North. 40 

Although the Martin government conducted public consultations on the strategy in 2005, the results were 
not released before the federal election at the end of that year. 

Since coming to office in early 2006, Prime Minister Stephen Harper's "use it or lose it" refrain has 
become the dominant political message. Tapping into primordial national anxieties about sovereignty, this 
threatening phrase resonates with southern Canadians who have taken little interest in their Arctic but 
have been led to believe that military capabilities will shield Canada from "the perfect storm" brewing in 
the circumpolar north. 41 The logic of "defending sovereignty" from foreign challenges has also brought a 
shift from past governments that favoured recognition - persuading others to accept our claims without 


40 Canadian Arctic Resources Committee, "Renewing the Northern Strategy," Northern Perspectives 30, no. 1 (2006): 2. 

41 Rob Huebert, "Canada and the Changing International Arctic: At the Crossroads of Cooperation and Conflict," in Northern Exposure: 
Peoples, Powers and Prospects for Canada's North, ed. by Frances Abele et al. (Ottawa: Institute for Research on Public Policy), 1. 
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demonstrating a capacity to enforce them - to a Harper government that favours enactment.' 12 Its instrument 
of choice is the Canadian Forces, which fits within the "Canada First" vision that pledges to defend "our vast 
territory and three ocean areas" through increased defence spending and more Regular and Reserve forces. 43 

While most of Prime Minister Harper's speeches have announced a "shopping list" of military initia¬ 
tives rather than a coherent Northern policy vision, his government acknowledges the need for a broader 
strategy. His October 16, 2007 Speech from the Throne asserted that: 

the North needs new attention. New opportunities are emerging across the Arctic, and new challenges 
from other shores. Our Government will bring forward an integrated northern strategy focusing 
on strengthening Canada's sovereignty, protecting our environmental heritage, promoting economic 
and social development, and improving and devolving governance, so that northerners have greater 
control over their destinies. 45 

This agenda moves beyond a narrow military focus, but provides few concrete details about what this integrated 
strategy will actually include.The 2008 federal budget reiterated these four pillars, this time suggesting that 
they were the government's strategy, with the only additional clarification coming in the form of principles 
drawn from the territorial premiers' 2004 Northern Vision discussed later: 

• Self-reliant individuals live in healthy, vital communities, manage their own affairs and shape 
their own destinies. 

• The northern tradition of respect for the land and the environment is paramount - where principles 
of responsible and sustainable development anchor all decision making and action. 

• Strong, responsible, accountable governments work together for a vibrant, prosperous future for 
all - where people and governments are significant contributing partners to a dynamic, secure 
Canadian federation. 46 

Thus, the Conservative Government claims to have an integrated northern strategy but has not made 
it public beyond reiterating four general pillars.This observation reflects what commentators have called 
Prime Minister Harper's "announcement"approach to governance: making a series of individual procurement 
or spending promises rather than laying out a coherent vision or agenda. Stated another way, Prime Minister 
Harper's speeches are the government's strategy. A fact sheet on the government's Northern strategy, posted 
to the INAC website in May 2008, corroborates this assessment. Rather than elaborating on an overarching 
vision, which could, of course, be criticized on a conceptual level for what it prioritizes or leaves out, it provides 
a series of bullets identifying discrete promises that it had made since coming into office. Although this 
suggests government action on some important files, it does not constitute a national strategy. 47 


42 Franklyn Griffiths, "Canadian Arctic Sovereignty: Time to Take Yes for an Answer on the Northwest Passage," in Northern Exposure: 
Peoples, Powers and Prospects for Canada's North, ed. by Frances Abele et al. (Ottawa: Institute for Research on Public Policy), 3-5. 

43 Prime Minister's Office (PM0), "PM unveils Canada First Defence Strategy," May 12, 2008. 

44 David Bercuson, "Comedy of Errors: First, a defence strategy, then a shopping list," The Globe and Mail, May 21, 2008, A17. 

45 Speech from the Throne, October 16, 2007, Accessed May 28, 2009, http://www.ctv.ca/servlet/ArticleNews/story/CTVNews/20071016/ 
thronespeech_SIDEBARS_071016/20071016/. 

46 Department of Finance, "Budget 2008: Responsible Leadership," Chapter 4 - Leadership at Home, Accessed May 28, 2009, 
http://www.budget.gc.ca/2008/plan/chap9a-eng.asp 

47 For similar comments on the government's defence strategy, see: David Pugliese, "Conservatives won't commit defence strategy to paper: 
20-year plan for military to be based on 'vision' outlined in Harper, MacKay speeches," Ottawa Citizen, May 13, 2008. 
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Northern and Academic Stakeholders’ Suggestions 

Stakeholders outside of the federal government have recommended various principles and elements that 
should be considered in an integrated Northern strategy. Reviewing their policy proposals helps to identify 
the priorities and expectations of Northerners, clarifying which additional elements should be accommodated 
in a proactive and comprehensive national vision. 

In October 2006, the Walter & Duncan Gordon Foundation convened a two-day workshop on The Arctic 
and Canada's Foreign Policy with 24 participants, including northern indigenous representatives, territorial 
government officials, policy practitioners, academics, and industry. This report recommended that Canada 
should complete its Northern strategy, update and expand the Northern Dimension to Canada's Foreign 
Policy, recreate the position of circumpolar ambassador, create a domestic equivalent to the Arctic Council 
to ensure engagement of northerners on Arctic issues and take "a more visible and assertive leadership 
role in the Arctic Council's sustainable development activities." This report also recommended that the 
territorial governments and the three Canadian-based permanent participants to the Arctic Council (the 
Arctic Athabaskan Council, the Gwich'in Council International and the Inuit Circumpolar Council) should 
explore ways to develop and implement the NDFP. 48 

The Premiers of the Yukon, NWT and Nunavut have worked to articulate a pan-territorial action plan 
to frame their dialogue with Canada on a northern vision. 49 In their view, Canada's sovereignty is based on 
Northerners' use and occupancy of lands and waters through the centuries and is enhanced by "strong and 
healthy communities/'The theme of partnership - between the territories and the rest of Canada, as well 
as with Canada's circumpolar neighbours - is treated as "critical to Canada's sovereignty and security 
interests." In 2007 the three premiers released A Northern Vision: A Stronger North and a Better Canada, 
which clarified specific priorities. First and foremost, the report holds that sovereignty comes through 
sustainable communities, with robust infrastructure, an educated and capable population and lower costs 
of living. In terms of security, the territories called for shipping regulations that balance commerce and 
environmental protection.The report also encouraged the federal government to collaborate with them "to 
enhance monitoring and enforcement capabilities in the Arctic" through modern Coast Guard icebreakers, 
a permanent military base in the Arctic, a deep-water port and "strong support for the Canadian Rangers." 
For them, adapting to climate change meant maximizing the benefits and minimizing the negative impacts 
through research, information sharing, cleaner energy sources and modifying infrastructure to withstand 
environmental and socio-economic changes. In circumpolar forums, the premiers emphasized that 
"Northern issues must be addressed by Northern voices" and they promised "to support increased efforts 
by Canada to strengthen bilateral relations with our Arctic neighbours to help ensure that our circumpolar 
interests remain a priority area for multilateral cooperation." 50 

Northern Aboriginal organizations have highlighted similar themes and priorities. "The rapid decline 
in recent years of multi-year sea ice in the Arctic Ocean has attracted considerable attention worldwide," 
the Arctic Athabaskan Council (AAC) observes. 51 It anticipates that 

the Arctic Ocean is destined soon to become like North America's Great Lakes - frozen over in 

winter and completely thawed in summer - further 'opening' the region to oil, gas and mineral 


48 Walter & Duncan Gordon Foundation (WDGF), "The Arctic and Canada's Foreign Policy," (2006). 

49 Yukon, Northwest Territories and Nunavut Governments, A Northern Vision: A Stronger North and a Better Canada (2007). 

50 Ibid. 

51 Arctic Athabaskan Council (AAC), "Europe and the Arctic: A View From the Arctic Athabaskan Council." Presentation to Nordic Council 
of Ministers, Arctic Conference: Common Concern for the Arctic, (Ilulissat, Greenland: September 9-11, 2008): 5. 
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development and intercontinental shipping.The impacts of such development will not be confined 

to the coast, but will reach deep into Eurasia and North America, including areas used and occupied 

by Athabaskan peoples. 52 

The ACC's suggestions to the EU on policy priorities are equally relevant to Canada.These include encouraging 
Arctic states and permanent participants to strengthen the Arctic Council. Furthermore, it advocates using 
the Arctic as a "bridge" to engage China on environmental protection, research and sustainable development 
issues. The ACC also lobbied for the removal of barriers on Arctic wildlife products "as long as harvests 
accord with principles of conservation and sustainability," addressing Arctic climate change issues through 
the United Nations Framework Convention on Climate Change, and support for an Indigenous peoples seat 
on UN Environment Program's Governing Council. 53 

The Inuit also emphasize the need for constructive engagement in the circumpolar world, particularly 
given that Inuit live in four Arctic countries and share a common culture, heritage, environment, language, 
food and resources. Inuit Tapiriit Kanatami (ITIO and the Inuit Circumpolar Council (Canada) (ICC), in 
"Building Inuit Nunaat-The Inuit Action Plan," promote a shared "vision of international agreements and 
activities that enhance the health, welhbeing, culture, and economy of the Inuit of Canada, and protect 
the natural environment upon which Inuit so closely and fundamentally depend." 54 This plan calls for 
improved communication so that Inuit stakeholders are engaged in developing Canada's positions through 
annual meetings with Cabinet ministers, a stronger role for Canada's Circumpolar Ambassador (a position 
abolished in 2006), and more funding to strengthen the capacity of the Inuit to engage government actors 
domestically and internationally. Priorities areas included sustainable utilization of Arctic living resources, 
biodiversity, environmental contamination, science and research, health, shipping, sovereignty, cooperation 
with the Russian Federation and its Arctic peoples and climate change. 

In January 2008, ITK released its proposal for "An Integrated Arctic Strategy" based upon seven central 
themes. First, it suggests that the term Arctic be used to encompass Canada's provincial and territorial 
northern areas. Second, it emphasizes the need to encourage "A Peaceful and Stable International Arctic" 
that contributes to international cooperation and security. Despite the presence of unresolved sovereignty 
issues in the Arctic, "the world needs positive regional examples of how peaceful and stable international 
relations can be constructed and pursued." 55 The priorities to reach this objective are: 

• delivery on the package of multi-year Arctic oriented military initiatives set out in the October 
2007 Speech from the Throne 

• an early examination of the viability of a new marine authority to govern the use of Canada's 
internal Arctic waters for transportation purposes; close attention should be paid to the unfulfilled 
commitments in relation 

• to the creation of a Nunavut Marine Council set out in the 1993 Nunavut Land Claims Agreement 

• Canadian leadership in the exploration of a more permanent footing to the Arctic Council and a 
more rigorous mandate for the Council 

• Canadian leadership in expanded discussions among circumpolar States as to the feasibility of a 
regional Arctic climate change/adaptation strategy 


52 Ibid., 6. 

53 Ibid., 7. 

54 ITK and ICC (Canada). Building Inuit Nunaat, 58. 

55 ITK. "An Integrated Arctic Strategy" (2008), 13. 
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• Canadian receptiveness to a discussion among circumpolar States as to the feasibility of an Arctic 
oriented approach for the sorting out of disputes regarding issues of jurisdiction over marine areas 

• a review of the mandate and role of the Canadian Polar Commission as it relates to their capacity 
to establish research priorities 56 

The ITK's third theme stresses that efforts to reinforce sovereignty and security should also strengthen 
northern society, and the fourth that the peoples of the Canadian Arctic be empowered to manage economic 
and political affairs. Fifth, the distinctive culture of Aboriginal peoples should be supported and sixth, that 
"successful development of non-renewable resources should be combined with thoughtful use of renewable 
resources for reasons of economic diversification and cultural continuity and related land/marine monitoring 
purposes." 57 Seventh, the ITK emphasizes the need for policy making and priority setting based upon 
rigorous research. The strategy proposal recommended a trilateral approach to implementation, including 
the federal government, provincial/territorial governments and Aboriginal organizations. 


Scenario-Based Thinking 

A forward-thinking Arctic strategy is inherently predicated on future scenarios: plausible stories about 
future environments in which current decisions play out. Even when these are not explicit, they underlay 
the rationale for a particular course of action. 

The academic debate between Rob Huebert and Franklyn Griffiths is a good illustration of how 
anticipated scenarios influence the ways that commentators frame the issues and help to set priorities. 
Huebert sees the Arctic as a potential battleground. Since the late 1990s, he has forecast a "perfect 
storm" brewing over climate change, newly accessible Arctic resources, shortened transportation routes, 
and competing national claims to Arctic waters, the seabed and islands. Canada is at a "crossroads" and 
must choose between "scalfing] back or abandonfing] some of their unilateral objectives and developfing] 
a multilateral framework for new governance." His writings assert that the "soft law" in the region and 
the US unwillingness to ratify UNCLOS makes the legal regime a tenuous basis for solving problems, while 
global competition for resources and incompatible national interests bring circumpolar countries and other 
stakeholders into growing conflict. By extension, in this hostile world where only the strong will survive, 
Canada must take unilateral action to assert control and defend its sovereignty or its claims will be 
overwhelmed by rival powers. 59 

By contrast, Griffiths has emphasized that Canadian sovereignty is "well in hand" and the government 
should focus on stewardship-"^ enactment of sovereignty"- in light of uncertainty related to climate and 
geopolitical change. 60 By downplaying the immediacy or probability of the Northern military and commercial 
threats emphasized by Huebert, Griffiths emphasizes the need for ongoing dialogue between southern 
stakeholders and northern residents on agenda- and priority-setting. 61 Concurrently, if Canada sees the US 
as an ally rather than a polar adversary, this offers the prospect of a working bilateral compromise on the 


56 Ibid., 13-14. 

57 Ibid., 21. 

58 Huebert, "Canada and the Changing International Arctic," 2. 

59 Ibid.; "The Shipping News Part II: How Canada's Arctic Sovereignty is on thinning ice," International Journal 58, no. 3 (2003): 295-308; 
and "Renaissance in Canadian Arctic security?" Canadian Military Journal 6, no. 4 (2005-06): 17-29. 

60 Franklyn Griffiths, "Our Arctic sovereignty is well in hand," The Globe and Mail, November 8, 2006. 

61 Griffiths, "The Shipping News: Canada's Arctic Sovereignty Not on Thinning Ice," International Journal 58 no. 2 (2003): 257-282; 
"Camels in the Arctic," The Walrus, January 4, 2008. 
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NWP, the issue "that continues to tower above all other of our Arctic sovereignty concerns." 62 In short, 
by asserting the improbability of an existential threat to Canada's possession of its Arctic waters, 
Griffiths provides the conceptual space to envision schemes for constructive international engagement and 
cooperative management. 

"The Future of Arctic Marine Navigation in Mid-Century," a series of scenario narratives produced 
by the Global Business Network for the Arctic Council's Protection of the Arctic Marine Environment 
(PAM E) working group in May 2008, provides a framework to devise and analyze plausible futures for Arctic 
marine navigation. Their matrix treats two variables as the most important and uncertain: (1) governance 
and resources and (2) trade. In Figure 2, below, the horizontal axis describes the degree of relative 
Governance stability within and beyond the Arctic region: 

«- Less stability implies shortfalls in legal structure and transparency, as well as a propensity for actors 
and stakeholders to work on a more unilateral basis rather than by collaborating in a cooperative, 
international fashion. 

-> More stability implies not only efficiently operating legal and regulatory structures, but an 
international atmosphere more conducive to collaborative and cooperative development. 


MORE DEMAND 


Arctic Race 

High demand end unstable 
governance set the stage for 
a ’no holds bared' rush for 
Arctic wealth and resources. 



Fig. 2: Global Business Network (GBN) Future Arctic Marine Navigation Matrix (2008) 


62 Griffiths, "Canadian Arctic Sovereignty," 1. 
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The Figure's vertical axis describes the level of demand for Arctic Resources and Trade, including potential 
global market developments: 

T More demand implies higher demand from more players and markets around the world for 
resources in the Arctic, including open water for trans-shipment trade. 

I Less demand implies fewer players interested in fewer Arctic resources. 63 

This framework yields four scenarios about which more information is provided in appendix A. Neither 
"Polar Lows" nor "Polar Preserve" would bring the economic development that the Canadian government 
and northern stakeholders desire. The recent downturn in the global economy, coupled with falling energy 
and mineral prices, may foretell a future of low demand and a shift of attention away from Arctic 
resources. This, however, is likely a short term trend, and issues of energy security and diversity of supply 
still make the region attractive on a strategic level for future development. The federal government and 
Northern stakeholders recognize that resource extraction offers the best prospects for sustained economic 
growth in the North and thus they encourage development. By extension, Canada obviously should not 
frame its foreign policy around either a "Polar Low" or a "Polar Preserve" scenario. 

Much of the alarmist rhetoric swirling in the media suggests a looming "Arctic Race": more demand 
for resources and trade and less stable governance. The "no holds barred" race for resources in the Arctic 
frontier presupposes intense competition and a corresponding willingness to violate rules, growing military 
activity, unilateral action and political friction over states' willingness to allow trans-Arctic passage. 
National interests are paramount, shared interests are few and unreliable, and rapid climate change will 
fuel a feeding frenzy in an anarchic region allegedly devoid of "overarching political or legal structures 
that can provide for the orderly development [...] or mediate political disagreements over Arctic resources 
or sea-lanes." 64 For reasons that will be discussed, Canada cannot thrive in this anarchic scenario - and 
particularly not through unilateral action - given its low military, political and economic strength relative 
to the Russians, Americans and the EU. 

Is any other scenario naive, given the challenges that Canada faces from its circumpolar neighbours? 
Self-professed "realists" might assert this, but even the Russians seem to think that an "Arctic Race" scenario 
is misguided. Russian ambassador at large Anton Vasilyev, who is also a high ranking participant in the 
Arctic Council, told reporters on October 22, 2008 that "media assessments of possible aggression in the 
Arctic, even a third world war, are seen as extremely alarmist and provocative. In my opinion, there are no 
grounds for such alarmism. [...] We are following the situation in the region, this also includes the military 
activity of other countries, but we hope cooperation will be the main feature." 65 The Russians are work¬ 
ing to define their extended continental shelf, as are their circumpolar neighbours including Canada, and 
President Dmitry Medvedev told a Russian Security Council session on September 17, 2008 that the shelf 
was "a guarantee of Russia's energy security and that the Arctic should become the resource base for 
Russia this century." 66 

If one inserted the word "Canada" in place of "Russia," this could be mistaken for one of Prime 
Minister Harper's speeches. But when the Russian government announced a new frontier law to define its 


63 Global Business Network, "The Future of Arctic Marine Navigation in Mid-Century," scenario narratives produced for the Protection of 
the Arctic Marine Environment (PAME) working group, May 2008. 

64 Scott G. Borgerson, "Arctic Meltdown: The Economic and Security Implications of Global Warming," Foreign Affairs (March/April 2008): 71. 

65 Novosti, "Russia Says media reports on possible Arctic conflict'alarmist,'" October 22, 2008. 

“ Ibid. 
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southern Arctic claim in September 2008, Harper responded that Canada was stepping up its military 
measures in the region because of the Russians' willingness to flout international law. "We would like to 
hope that this is, at best, the result of inattentive reading of the materials published by the Russian Security 
Council," the Russian Foreign Ministry replied, explaining that the new federal law had nothing to do with 
its continental shelf claim. 67 Indeed, Russian press releases have emphasized the socio-economic benefits 
of development, noted that the interests of indigenous peoples and environmental regulations will be taken 
into account and reaffirmed that Russia will submit scientific evidence to the UN to support its shelf claim 
in 2009. The Russians, ironically, are accusing the Canadians and Americans of belligerence for trying to 
stimulate an "Arctic Race/'This is disconcerting, particularly when scenario-based decision making serves 
as the basis for developing an integrated foreign and domestic strategy on the Arctic. 

What Canada can anticipate and should seek is an "Arctic Saga": greater demand for resources and 
trade coupled with more stable governance. This scenario envisions "a healthy rate of development that 
includes concern for the preservation of Arctic ecosystems and cultures," based upon a worldview "driven 
by business pragmatism that balances global collaboration and compromise with successful development 
of the resources of the Arctic." 68 Shared economic and political interests, global economic prosperity and 
systematic resource development will permit a range and variety of maritime activity, with navigational 
infrastructure and improved technology making marine transport safer, more efficient and more economically 
viable. Although hypothetical and optimistic, this should encapsulate Canada's desired outcome. It incorporates 
what northern stakeholders have identified as key priority areas: sustainable development, constructive 
circumpolar engagement and environmental protection - without sacrificing either Canadian sovereignty 
or security. 

A basic 3-D approach - integrating defence, diplomacy and development - can frame a robust and 
sustainable Northern strategy that fits within this desired outcome. It need not succumb to alarmism, and can 
prioritize Northerners' voices and interests in agenda-setting and decision making. Responsible circumpolar 
leadership will begin with convincing Canadians that our Arctic sovereignty is not in jeopardy. Canada 
should frame a new discourse as a confident, sovereign northern nation willing to invest and participate in 
sustainable development. "If we focus only on losing, then lose we will," Sheila Watt-Cloutier highlighted in 
Nunatsiaq News on January 17, 2007. Canada is in it to win, and Northern residents will tolerate nothing less. 


DEFENCE 

You don't defend national sovereignty with flags, cheap election rhetoric or advertising campaigns. 
You need forces on the ground, ships in the sea, and proper surveillance. 

Prime Minister Stephen Harper, Winnipeg, December 22, 2005 

Sovereignty is not a magic word which automatically requires or justifies a certain military set-piece. 
It is rather the political and territorial framework within which a state exists and functions. It is 
not made up of, or protected by symbols, tokens or gestures. 

External Affairs, Legal Division, August 1970 


67 INovosti, "Russia says Arctic marking does not imply territorial claim," September 23, 2008. 

68 GBN, "Future of Arctic Marine Navigation." 
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The federal government has often turned to the Canadian Forces when faced with northern sovereignty 
"crises," from the Manhattan voyages of 1969/1970, to the Polar Sea voyage of 1985, to the latest round 
of concerns over Hans Island, the continental shelf and the melting of the N WP. Over the last three years, 
Prime Minister Harper has announced a spate of new military measures - from a high Arctic base to ice- 
strengthened frigates to more Canadian Rangers - to respond to the anticipated sovereignty challenges. 
These commitments to invest in new or improved capabilities should be welcomed, but they must be ration¬ 
alized and coordinated in a more holistic, whole-of-government context, than existing government 
announcements suggest. 

A "Canada First" strategy is politically sound, but the government is unrealistic if it is setting up 
"Canada only" expectations for the Arctic region. Canada cannot afford the suite of necessary capabilities 
to defend our Arctic from any possible aggressor. More importantly, there is no need to try to achieve total 
security by ourselves. Despite the hyperbolic media rhetoric about a new cold war brewing, there is no 
conventional military threat to our Far North, nor will Canada solve its boundary disputes with the force 
of arms. We need to invest in military capabilities so that the CF can operate in all parts of the country 
and play a supporting role to civil authorities, particularly the Canadian Coast Guard (CCG) and the RCM P. 
The rationale for a more robust military presence is not so that Canada can stand up to the United States 
and our circumpolar neighbours with modern naval ships, intimidating them into submission.To be perceived 
as an antagonist would go against our national interests and values. The other argument - that military 
capabilities will earn us a seat at the table - is also a moot point. Canada has a seat by virtue of geography 
and its undisputed legal ownership of vast Arctic lands and waters. Instead, the Government of Canada must 
improve its defence capabilities because "a responsible government provides proper policing, surveillance, 
search and rescue f(SAR)] and other services throughout its territory." 69 This lacks the political glamour 
of saving the country from foreign challenges to its territorial and maritime integrity, but it is a sounder 
rationale upon which to base a national sovereignty and security strategy. 

Every Arctic country has national interests at stake in the region; that is self-evident. This recognition 
should neither be grounds for Canada to adopt a narrow, unilateralist approach to circumpolar affairs, nor 
a basis for apathy borne of faith that Canada's neighbours will look after the region for us. Simply relying 
on our allies to protect our interests limits our range of action. Being a good neighbour means having the 
ability to control your territory and waters so that you do not have to rely entirely on your friends to do so. 
In Canada's case, having to depend too heavily on our allies, particularly the Americans, for security in the 
Arctic makes us jittery because it raises concerns about our de facto (practical) sovereignty. Even if our 
de jure (legal) sovereignty is solid, primordial Canadian concerns about American intentions tend to launch 
us into yet another round in the game of sovereignty "crisis-reaction" that is laid out above. Canada must 
be prepared, at the very least, to defend against needing too much help from its major ally, given that our 
interests do not always coincide. 

Since coming into office in 2006, Stephen Harper's Conservatives have made the CF the centerpiece 
of their "use it or lose it" approach to Canadian sovereignty. The government has made frequent reference 
to the "critical role" that the CF plays in "asserting Canadian sovereignty." The justification for these 
claims seems to be rooted in the notion that, if a country does not demonstrate its occupation and effective 
control over its territory, then it can lose its sovereignty "by dereliction." 70 What does increasing Canada's 
military presence actually contribute to our Arctic sovereignty? 


69 Donald M. McRae, "Arctic Sovereignty: What is at Stake?," Behind the Headlines 64, no. 1 (2007): 3 

70 McRae, "Arctic Sovereignty: Loss by Dereliction?" 
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The Role of Defence in Sovereignty Assertion 

The role of the Canadian Forces in asserting sovereignty is often tied to the old maxim that possession 
is nine-tenths of the law. Surveillance and "boots on the ground" are commonly bound up with Canada's 
credibility in "defending" its sovereignty. By implication, a more robust CF presence is essential to "using 
or losing" our Arctic. There has, however, been little to no evidence given to substantiate this accepted wisdom. 
Recent legal opinions are obviously classified and cannot be analyzed, so history helps to illuminate 
the issue. Discussions from the early Trudeau era on the role of the CF in protecting and maintaining 
sovereignty - the military's first priority according to the then-prime minister, just as it is to the current 
one - reveal that improved military capabilities do not translate into stronger sovereignty claims. 

In the early 1970s, defence planners emphasized the need for a persistent presence in the North and 
argued that surveillance was integral to affirming Canada's legal claims over the area. A few commentators 
took a different view. In April 1969, international lawyer Erik Wang, who was then at Canadian Forces 
Headquarters before moving to the Defence Relations Division at External Affairs, 71 commented that "it 
is difficult to see what expanded role the Canadian Armed Forces could usefully play in support of Canada's 
claim to sovereignty over water between the Arctic islands." He described the problem of sovereignty in 
the Arctic as being based in legal, economic and political considerations. "It is not a military problem," 
Wang concluded. "It cannot be solved by any amount of surveillance or patrol activity in the channels by 
Canadian forces/'There had to be a firm military rationale for CF involvement in the North, not "presence 
for the sake of presence."To develop a role merely to satisfy the "optical demands" of political sovereignty 
"would be to build on shifting sands. [...] It would not be long before somebody noticed that one visit of 
the Governor General, accompanied by an enthusiastic press corps, can provide a sovereign presence to 
a remote area much more effectively and much more cheaply than 100 [Canadian Armed Forces] 
surveillance overflights." 72 

In the ensuing years, the Legal Division at External Affairs took issue with DND reports and policy 
statements that confused the "the problematic enforcement of Canada's jurisdictional claims in the Arctic 
waters with the problem of the legal basis for those claims." In short, a military presence did nothing to 
establish the "legal validity of Canada's claims" in the Arctic. Surveillance "may well be a necessary function 
of sovereignty, but could not be considered a basis for or sine que non of sovereignty." It was necessary for 
control, enforcement and protection, but there was no legal basis for the idea that "he who is best informed 
has the best case." 73 Legal opinions confidently asserted that Canadian claims were strong, and "there was 
no need for increased presence of military forces in the North merely for the sake of presence in order to 
bolster our legal claim to the real estate." 74 

The military's role in support of sovereignty, External Affairs argued, was functional. "To the extent that 
Canadian legislation has asserted specific types of jurisdiction in the Arctic waters (i.e, pollution control) 


71 E.B. Wang to R.P. Cameron, "Sovereignty," March 20,1970. LAC, RG 25, vol. 10322, file 27-10-2-2 pt.l. 

12 E.B. Wang,"The Role of Canadian Armed Forces in Defending Sovereignty: A Paper by E.B. Wang, 30 April 1969," Journal of Military 
and Strategic Studies 11, no. 3. ed. by P. Whitney Lackenbauer (2009): 22-23. 

73 Memorandum, DEXAF, Legal Division, "DND Paper on'Canadian Defence Policy in the 1970's/" August 5,1970, LAC, RG 25, vol. 10322, 
file 27-10-2-2 pt.l. 

74 Wang, "Canadian Forces Activities in the North: Sovereignty," Memorandum to Mr. Cameron, External Affairs, November 25,1970. LAC, 
RG 25, vol. 10322, file 27-10-2-2 pt. 2, acquired under access to information. 
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Canada must be in the position to enforce that jurisdiction/' Legal Division officials argued in 1970, 
although it qualified that enforcement was not necessarily through military agencies. As a result, it emphasized 
that "increased surveillance activities must be developed in response to specific needs and interests and 
not on the basis of some pious hope that aimless overflights somehow contribute to 'sovereignty.'" 75 It was 
senseless to boost military strength in the Arctic without a clearer sense of purpose, the Office of Politico- 
Military Affairs noted. Was the preoccupation with a heavier military presence supposed to allow Canadians 
to "somehow sleep better, or is it intended to serve as a signal to Washington of our national resolve?"The 
focus needed to switch to finding "roles for the military in specific areas where a useful job can be performed 
in support of other government agencies with operational responsibilities in the North." 76 DND's reference 
to "presence" in its defence objectives seemed to imply that the government's concept of sovereignty was 
static and symbolic, not functional. Wang insisted that the Canadian government should identify and define 
specific national interests, such as anti-pollution and safety of navigation, and shape policy to protect them. 
The military's fixation on presence and surveillance was inconsistent with this approach. 

In the eyes of lawyer Len Legault, the fixation on defence as a panacea for Canada's sovereignty 
issues was "confused and deficient." The draft White Paper on Defence in the 70s "sometimes seems to 
view 'surveillance' as a sort of mystic rite rather than a functional requirement to meet well defined 
needs," he observed. The very suggestion that comprehensive surveillance or an increased presence was 
needed to perfect Canada's title "may give a misleading impression that Canada is concerned to shore up 
a weak legal claim to sovereign jurisdiction in the North." Continuous calls for more effective occupation 
and comprehensive surveillance were actually "prejudicial to the very objective of protecting sovereignty, 
for if Canada persistently calls into doubt its sovereignty in the Arctic then others may too begin to enter¬ 
tain such doubts." 77 "Functional needs should be the touchstone" for any proposed CF role in the Arctic, 
an External Affairs official noted in February 1972: 

Surveillance is a functional activity directed variously to the detection of military threats (eg. 
submarine operations and intelligence activities by potentially hostile ships and aircraft.), territorial 
violations not strictly military in nature (eg. unauthorized overflights) and infringement of Canadian 
jurisdiction or legislation [...] Any suggestion that surveillance might be quasi-symbolic activity 
required to meet certain legal formalities of sovereignty would by inaccurate and should be avoided. 78 

This irony - that harping about the need for a stronger CF presence could actually undermine Canada's 
sovereignty - must be remembered today. Simply claiming that any investment in CF capabilities in the 
North or an increase in military activity strengthens our sovereignty is tenuous at best. From a political 
perspective, it is intended to evoke an image of government action and resolve, something best demonstrated 
through a whole-of-government, functional approach. 


75 Memorandum, DEXAF, Legal Division, "DND Paper on 'Canadian Defence Policy in the 1970's/" August 5,1970. 

76 Memorandum, DEXAF, Office of Politico-Military Affairs, "Role of Canadian Armed Forces in Maintenance of Sovereignty," April 20, 
1970, LAC, RG 25, vol. 10322, file 27-10-2-2 pt.l, acquired under access to information. 

77 L.H.J. Legault, Memorandum, "Draft Paper on Defence Policy - Sovereignty Aspects," to J.A Beesley, February 2, 1971. LAC, RG 25, 
vol. 10322, file 27-10-2-2 pt.2, acquired under access to information. See also: Memorandum, DEXAF, "Draft White Paper on Defence 
Policy - Sovereignty Aspects," North American Defence and NATO Division to Legal Division, January 28,1971, LAC, RG 25, vol. 10322, 
file 27-10-2-2 pt.2, acquired under access to information. 

78 "Comments on Draft Paper on Defence Policy," External Affairs, February 11, 1972, LAC, RG 25, vol. 10322, file 27-10-2-2 pt.2, 
acquired under access to information. 
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Recent Commitments 

As long as its logic is grounded in functional reasons, and not the flawed notion that military "boots on the 
ground" strengthens or perfects our legal sovereignty, 79 the Harper government should be commended on 
its promises to invest in robust defence capabilities. Although the Liberals modestly increased the tempo 
of military operations in the Arctic in the early twenty-first century and promised to augment capabilities 
in their 2005 Defence Policy Statement, Stephen Harper's Conservatives swept into office with a much 
stronger resolve to make the Arctic a top priority. "We believe that Canadians are excited about the 
government asserting Canada's control and sovereignty in the Arctic," Harper told a Toronto Sun reporter 
on February 23, 2007: 

We believe that's one of the big reasons why Canadians are excited and support our plan to 
rebuild the Canadian Forces. I think it's practically and symbolically hugely important, much 
more important than the dollars spent. And I'm hoping that years from now, Canada's Arctic 
sovereignty, military and otherwise, will be, frankly, a major legacy of this government. 80 

The Harper Government's main military announcements, all announced as sovereignty initiatives, include 
expanding the Canadian Rangers program; ordering new Arctic/Offshore Patrol vessels to monitor and 
respond; building a deep water Arctic docking and refuelling facility in Nanisivik; launching RadarSat-2 to 
provide enhanced surveillance and data gathering capabilities; holding military exercises; building a 
Canadian Forces Arctic Training Centre in Resolute and establishing a new CF Reserve unit in Yellowknife. 

Given that each initiative was announced separately and with minimal justification, which generated 
criticism from Opposition parties and media commentators, these commitments must be evaluated for the 
functional contributions that they make to broader government strategy. Furthermore, the recent economic 
downturn and talk of a deficit budget in Ottawa will put pressures on the federal government to cut projects 
and activities. For reasons discussed below, the government should deliver on its promises and integrate 
them into an inter-departmental defence, security and safety strategy. 


The Canadian Rangers 

Kenneth Eyre astutely noted that the Canadian military has influenced the North more than the North has 
influenced the military. While the historical record yields examples of the military as an environmental and 
social "treadmill of destruction," 81 there are also success stories, most notably the Canadian Rangers. For 
sixty years, the Rangers have served as the "eyes and ears" of the armed forces in remote areas, providing 
a military presence in isolated, northern and coastal regions of the country which cannot be covered 
practically or economically by other elements of the CF. Their unique military footprint in coastal and 
northern Canada draws on the indigenous knowledge of community members, rather than "militarizing" 
and conditioning them through typical military training regimes. The Rangers are a flexible, inexpensive 


79 On "undisciplined rhetoric" along these lines, see: James Kraska, "The Law of the Sea Convention and the Northwest Passage," 
International Journal of Marine and Coastal Law 22, no. 2 (2007): 262. 

80 Kathleen Harris, "Laying claim to Canada's internal waters," Toronto Sun, February 23, 2007. 

81 Gregory Hooks and Chad L. Smith, "The Treadmill of Destruction: National Sacrifice Areas and Native Americans," American Sociological 
Review 69 (2004): 558-75; Kevin McMahon, Arctic Twilight: Reflections on the Destiny of Canada's Northern Land and People (Toronto: 
Lorimer, 1988); and P. Whitney Lackenbauer and Mathew Farish, "The Cold War on Canadian Soil: Militarizing a Northern Environment," 
Environmental History 12, no. 3 (2007): 920-50. 
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and culturally inclusive means of "showing the flag" and asserting Canadian sovereignty in remote 
regions. 82 They also provide tangible support to CF operations and training across the Canadian North - 
not just in the Arctic, as repeated government references to the "Arctic Rangers" implies. 

The danger, in an era of "crisis response," is that even successful initiatives like the Canadian Rangers 
can be overextended through heightened but unrealistic expectations.The Rangers have survived cycles of 
waxing and waning interest in northern defence mainly because of their tiny cost, minor material demands 
and grounding in local communities. Recent proposals to expand their numbers from 4200 to 5000, under 
the auspices of the government's commitment to Arctic sovereignty, may be misleading - and unsustainable 
if government priorities shift. For example, every community along the Arctic coast that can sustain a 
Ranger patrol already has one. New patrols can only be created south of the tree line, where there is no 
perceived sovereignty threat. Although the average strength of patrols in 1 CRPG (responsible for the 
territorial north) is 27 members and the authorized limit per community is 30, the government has 
committed to increasing the number of Rangers by more than 900 (to a strength of 5000 nationally). Given 
that 1.44 percent of the territorial population already serve as Canadian Rangers (compared to 0.27 
percent of Canadians serving in the Regular Forces or Primary Reserves), and in some communities most 
able-bodied adults are already members, it may not be realistic or desirable to increase enrolments to 
reach targets set in Ottawa. 

Although Northern Aboriginal groups continue to see the Rangers as a key component of any integrated 
Arctic strategy, their requests might also take what has proven to be a mutually beneficial military-community 
partnership in new directions. ITK has called for "a re-conceptualization and expansion of the Arctic 
Rangers program" so that its official tasks would include environmental monitoring, supplying country food 
to communities, "work for those unqualified or unable to work in wage employment, particularly in small 
communities," and sustaining land-based skills, cultures and languages. 84 Although these capacities are 
already some of the ancillary benefits to having a patrol in a community, formalizing them would transform 
the Rangers into a federal "program" directed at Aboriginal communities. This transformation will detract 
from their credibility as a Reserve element in the larger CF team, a message that the Canadian Ranger 
Patrol Groups have been trying to establish over the last decade. 

The Rangers are important, serving not only as a military "footprint" in northern communities but also 
as a bridge between the military and civilian realms.These volunteers should be provided with better uniforms, 
more money for wear and tear on their personal equipment during training and operations, and exciting 
training opportunities.They are proof that small-scale, grassroots measures can assert a national presence 
over Arctic lands and waters. Because Ranger activities allow Northerners to exercise jurisdiction and control, 
they also bolster the idea that traditional indigenous activities continue unbroken to the present and are 
supported by Ottawa. The Rangers, as a community-based story, must not be set up to fail. 5000 Rangers 
will not provide more security or more Arctic sovereignty than 4200 Rangers, but increasing the cap 
ay accommodate sustainable growth if it is undertaken in a realistic and careful manner. Heightened 
expectations that do not take into account the demographic, social and cultural realities of the North could 
undermine positive relationships that have been forged between the Rangers and other CF elements over 
the last half century. 


82 P. Whitney Lackenbauer, "The Canadian Rangers: A Postmodern Militia That Works," Canadian Military Journal 6, no. 4 (2005-06): 49-60. 

83 Captain Conrad Schubert, letter to Commander of Joint Task Force North (JTFN), October 22, 2007, DND file 1920-1 (DC0). 

84 ITK, "An Integrated Arctic Strategy," 15. 
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Arctic/Offshore Patrol vessels 

In January 2006, Prime Minister Harper promised to build three armed heavy icebreakers for the 
Canadian Navy, capable of operating anywhere in the North at any time of the year. In May 2007, Cabinet 
announced that, instead of icebreakers, it would order between six and eight Arctic/Offshore Patrol Ships 
(AOPS). These Class 5 vessels will be able to operate in Arctic waters during the navigable season, up to 
one metre of first-year ice, when heightened shipping activity is likely to take place.They will also be able 
to operate in Canada's East and West coast exclusive economic zones (EEZ) year-round. 

The construction of corvette-sized, ice-strengthened patrol ships lacks the dramatic and symbolic flair 
that the construction of a major Navy icebreaker would have had, but it is a reasonable response to the 
challenges and opportunities facing the country. First and foremost, the Navy did not want to develop a full 
icebreaking capacity, which it has not had since 1957. This capability more properly resides with the Coast 
Guard. At the same time, the government can still justify the procurement of the AOPS as part of its 
"Canada First" sovereignty posture. The proposed vessels are versatile and flexible and, moreover, they 
reflect the government's willingness to follow the recommendations of the Canadian Forces. They also fill 
an existing capability gap that is not confined to the Arctic. "The Navy's current fleet of Maritime Coastal 
Defence Vessels (MCDVs) has limited capability to conduct operations in the EEZ," the AOPS's 2008 
Statement of Operational Requirement notes. "Specifically, they have reduced sea keeping capabilities, 
modest ability to operate outside of coastal waters, reduced capability to support open ocean boarding 
operations, limited speed and lack the ability to operate a helicopter." 85 In short, despite being criticized 
as inadequate "slush-breakers" by New Democratic Party leader Jack Layton, the AOPS is a sensible platform 
to allow the Navy to support other government departments in areas such as enforcing fisheries regulations, 
disaster response, SAR, immigration and environmental protection. These regulations only make sense, 
however, if the Coast Guard fleet is also recapitalized to provide Canada with icebreaking capabilities 86 and 
if ice-strengthened replenishment ships are procured. 87 

Recruiting, training and retaining personnel to serve on these ships must be a high priority. The crewing 
and training requirements for the AOPS have not been firmly identified, but estimates suggest a core crew 
between 35 and 45 personnel is required per ship. 88 The Navy, however, is already facing a force generation 
"crisis" in filling technical trades in the Navy more generally, Captain (Navy) James Cotter explains in a 
recent study. How will it "develop the necessary competencies for Arctic ship handling and navigation"? 
Placing selected personnel in Coast Guard ships, where Canada's ice-breaking expertise resides, is a logical 
choice. But there are salient differences between the two services. "The coast guard operates with a 
month-on, month-off rotation. Would the Navy [...] follow suit?" Cotter queries. The Navy already faces a 
"perennial problem" with "retention and staffing into hard sea trades," making it difficult to maintain its 
existing competencies. 89 Given that the CCG already has the resident expertise in ice navigation, and 
"capturing this knowledge requires years of exposure during all phases of training and operations on a 
fleet-wide basis, not just with a few chosen individuals," it might be more realistic to consider seconding 
Coast Guard officers to the Navy. 90 This raises its own set of problems, given acute personnel and training 


85 Chief of the Maritime Staff (CMS), Statement of Operational Requirement: Arctic/Offshore Patrol Ship (AOPS) (2008): 6. 

86 Murray Brewster, "New Arctic patrol vessels approved; Plan to build ships given go-ahead by cabinet committee," Calgary Herald, May 14,2007. 

87 Larry Bagnell, "We're in Danger of Losing Part of Canada," Embassy, November 6, 2008. 

88 CMS, Statement of Operational Requirement, 13. 

89 Captain (Navy) Jamie Cotter, "Developing a Coherent Plan to deal with Canada's Conundrum in the Northwest Passage," Journal of Military 
and Strategic Studies 11, no. 3 (2009): 16. 

90 Major Paul Dittmann, "In Defence of Defence: Canadian Arctic Sovereignty and Security," Journal of Military and Strategic Studies 11, 
no. 3 (2009): 65. 
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pressures in the CCG. Whatever the solution, the situation would be far worse had the government forced 
icebreakers onto the Navy. 


Nanisivik Docking and Refuelling Facility 

In August 2007, the government announced that it will build a deep water Arctic docking and refuelling 
facility in Nanisivik on Baffin Island. Although some commentators expressed frustration at this choice, 
asserting that this was hardly the sort of deep water port promised in the Conservative election platform 
and that a port in Iqaluit would have more civilian application, 91 the Nanisivik site has several inherent 
operational advantages for the federal government. First, it is near Lancaster Sound, an advantageous 
location to support navy and other government department vessels operating in eastern Arctic waters and 
the NWP: a ship fuelling at Nanisivik is just a few hours away from the entrance to the Passage while 
Iqaluit is more than 1000 km south. Second, there is an existing port at Nanisivik "owned" by the federal 
government with basic ship-berthing infrastructure and fuel storage, which can be refurbished relatively 
quickly and cost-effectively. As a staging area for naval vessels, the Nanisivik site will allow the Navy to 
re-supply, refuel, embark equipment and supplies and transfer personnel throughout the navigation season. 92 

While the main purpose of the Nanisivik Naval Facility (NNF) will be military, it will also have important 
civilian applications, particularly for the Coast Guard.The question remains what infrastructure is required 
to support future Canadian activities in the region. Should it be treated as a limited docking/berthing and 
refueling site, or should an air force operating location be located nearby so that it can support Globemaster 
operations? 93 What about co-locating the government's promised Arctic research facility at Nanisivik? The 
federal government must provide more clarity on its logistic needs across the board before DND completes 
its plans for the NNF in 2010. 


Military Exercises and the Construction of a Canadian Forces Arctic Training Centre in Resolute 

Although CF "boots on the ground" do not perfect Canada's sovereignty claim, land forces are important 
assets in case of emergencies. Floods, ice storms and blackouts in southern Canada have borne out their 
relevance. Without experience operating in Arctic environments, their ability to support this part of the 
country is weak. 

The Canadian Forces' Arctic Capabilities Study noted that, by the mid-1970s, the army "had developed 
a capability to operate in the Arctic that was second to no other first world nation." Unfortunately, Canada's 
land force capabilities in the North were allowed to atrophy during the 1990s, and the CF would have been 
"hard pressed to conduct operations in the Arctic" by the dawn of the new millennium. 94 Military exercises 
initiated under the Liberals and expanded under the Conservatives have allowed land force personnel to 
regain some experience in the far north, and the commitment to build an Arctic training centre in Resolute 
is an appropriate step towards restoring operational effectiveness for probable future missions: surveillance 
and reconnaissance, patrolling, SAR, aid to the civil power and emergency response. 95 The ability to house 


91 Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (CBC) News, "Harper announces northern deep-sea port, training site," August 11, 2007. 

92 Hugues Canuel, "Nanisivik refuelling facility will enable persistent naval presence," The Hill Times, August 20, 2007, 24. 

93 Dittmann, "In Defence of Defence," 61. 

94 CFNA, Arctic Capabilities Study, 8-1, 8-3. 

95 Peter Gizewski and Andrew B. Godefroy, "Force Requirements (Land)" in Defence Requirements for Canada's Arctic, ed. by Brian MacDonald 
(Ottawa: Conference of Defence Associations Institute, 2007), 100. 
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100 personnel in the Arctic, year-round, makes much more sense than building a large Arctic base or 
stationing a battalion full-time in Goose Bay. Regular Force personnel can deliver a more comprehensive 
training program for the Canadian Rangers and southern-based units, and this multi-purpose training and 
staging facility for operations will help to support other government departments who have lead responsibilities 
for enforcement. 


Enhanced surveillance and data gathering capabilities 

Monitoring foreign and domestic activities in North waters is not just about observation: it involves locating, 
tracking and inspecting vessels to confirm that they comply with Canadian regulations and laws.To this end, 
Canada should continue to develop an integrated military air/subsurface/surface intelligence, surveillance 
and reconnaissance (ISR) network. 96 Project Polar Epsilon will be fully implemented in 2011, using 
Radarsat-2 satellite data to facilitate tracking of large surface vessels. 97 The November 2008 announcement 
that McDonald Dettweiler and Associates have secured a 16-month contract to complete the preliminary 
design of the Radarsat Constellation Mission, a fleet of three satellites (successors to Radarsat-2) to be launched 
between 2014 and 2016, is a sign of the government's long term commitment to maritime surveillance, 
disaster management and ecosystem monitoring. 98 Defence Research and Development Canada (DRDC) 
has initiated the Northern Watch technology program, a series of trials to develop and integrate surface and 
underwater sensors that could collect surveillance data at navigation choke points. 99 Although unmanned 
aerial vehicles (UAVs) are currently limited to Low Arctic regions, the CF's director of space is exploring 
the possibilities for a comprehensive Arctic UAV surveillance system, and the 2004 Arctic Littoral 
Intelligence, Surveillance and Reconnaissance Experiment demonstrated a command, control, communications, 
computers, intelligence, surveillance and reconnaissance (C4ISR) capability in a domestic emergency scenario 
on southern Baffin Island. 100 

These new technologies must be coordinated with naval and air force assets. Although several countries 
have incorporated air-independent propulsion (AIP) technology into their submarines to allow under-ice 
operations, the CF has decided not to retrofit Canada's fleet with this technology. Long term, the CF should 
consider incorporating AIP technology in whatever replaces the Victoria Class submarines. In the meantime, 
Canada might seek a formal Canada-US operations agreement to allow Canadian liaison and exchange 
personnel to augment US Navy submarine patrols in the Arctic. 101 If Canada does not already have an 
Arctic maritime information sharing agreement in place with the US, which would be top secret so as to not 
prejudice either countries legal position on the status of the NWP, it should seek one. This is consistent 
with the "agree to disagree" strategy discussed later. Furthermore, the new facility at Nanisivik is important 
to sustain naval and coast guard operations in Arctic waters, but it is not sufficient in itself. Although the 
Harper government has "postponed" the acquisition of new replenishment vessels (Joint Support Ships) 
for the Navy because the bids were too high, it must procure these replacements soon. These ships should be 
double-hulled so that they can operate in Arctic waters and modestly extend the range of the forthcoming 
Arctic patrol vessels. 102 
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Canada's air force also plays an essential role in confirming suspicious activities in the North. The fleet 
of 18 Aurora (CP-140) maritime patrol aircraft, originally designed for anti-submarine warfare, are capable 
of self-sufficient northern deployment. 103 LCol Paul Dittmann provides a useful overview of medium-term 
requirements and options for long range patrol and transport aircraft. He holds that the Aurora modernization 
program will carry ten airframes to 2020, and that "the introduction to service of five Globemaster transports 
and 17 modern Hercules transports will greatly improve strategic airlift into the Arctic and response to 
both national and regional emergencies." Accordingly, Dittmann recommends that the CF should consider 
lengthening the runways at its four Arctic Forward Operating Locations and at the Nanisivik facility to support 
Globemaster operations. The Cyclone helicopter, the replacement for the Sea King, is planned to enter service 
in 2012, and its medium-icing capability will allow it to operate in harsher conditions than its predecessor. 
Planners should incorporate this capability into designs for the AOPS and new Coast Guard icebreakers. 104 
New fixed wing SAR aircraft must also be a high priority. Although the CF might explore the option of 
permanently basing SAR aircraft north of 60°, the probable number of incidents in the region based upon 
past trends and anticipated traffic indicates that, for the foreseeable future, assets can be based in the 
south for reasons of economy. 105 


An Integrated, Whole of Government Approach 

Overall, the government's commitments to invest in more military capabilities for the north are reasonable 
and proportionate to probable short- and medium-term threats. Canadians will be well served if the gov¬ 
ernment delivers on the Arctic-oriented promises that it has already made. But investing additional 
resources in defence capabilities will not achieve greater security unless they are rationalized in a "whole 
of government" strategy that situates Canadian Forces' responsibilities in proper context. Despite political 
and media intimations, the CF is not the lead agency in most domestic incidents, and does not have a standing 
mandate to enforce Canadian laws. It is mandated to play a supporting role to other departments and agencies, 
even in scenarios such as terrorist incidents, where the RCMP or Public Safety and Emergency Preparedness 
Canada are the lead, escorting nuclear powered vessels, where the RCMP has the lead and fisheries 
patrols and boardings, with the Department of Fisheries and Oceans (DFO) as lead. 106 

Several federal government departments and agencies have functional responsibilities for security and 
emergency preparedness in the Arctic, and it is important to fuse intelligence into a common governmental 
operating picture to ensure coordinated, timely and effective responses. Transport Canada oversees the 
marine-pollution prevention, preparedness and response regime. Its Marine Security Branch administers 
the Marine Transportation Security Regulations which require all ships in Canadian waters to meet a variety 
of reporting requirements and to develop shipboard security plans. 107 When a marine pollution incident 
occurs north of 60°, the Canadian Coast Guard is the lead federal agency. Furthermore, although the 
Minister of National Defence is responsible for Canada's National SAR Program, the Coast Guard is 
responsible for the marine component and manages Joint Rescue Coordination Centres with DND to 
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respond to SAR incidents. 108 The CF may be called upon to support activities such as protecting our 
environment and fisheries, countering organized crime, illegal immigration and drug interdiction, but their 
role is secondary. 

Operation NANOOK, held in Iqaluit in August 2008, tested what capabilities various federal, territorial 
and municipal government stakeholders could bring to three emergency scenarios: an outbreak of a com¬ 
municable disease on a cruise ship including a quarantine and a hostage situation, a fuel spill and a Russian 
vessel with a fire on board and a number of casualties. The "Team North" approach reflected in the exercises 
highlights the need to further develop situational awareness and to synchronize effects. The government 
should continue to undertake annual Operation NANOOK type operations, and eventually expand them to 
the winter season and create more complex scenarios. While press releases emphasize that these operations 
are important assertions of "sovereignty," they are more important as opportunities for government depart¬ 
ments and agencies to critically analyze their policies and procedures and to refine their relationships so 
that they can better respond to emergencies. Exercising scenarios at the operational and strategic levels 
to clarify mandates and improve coordination will bolster Canadian preparedness and confidence. 

Expectation management will be key.The Standing Senate Committee on National Defence and Security 
observes that current level of inter-jurisdictional collaboration and cooperation in strategic emergency 
planning and management is inadequate across the country. 109 Canadians demand that the government 
should do everything possible to keep the Arctic pristine, but the vulnerability of ecosystems, coupled with 
the low population and infrastructure density, makes emergency response management particularly difficult 
in this region. 110 Canada must establish an effective "Arctic Action Plan" with an emergency response 
framework and a disaster mitigation strategy covering contingencies like a major air disaster in the High 
Arctic, a massive oil spill in Canada's internal waters or an infectious disease outbreak. Government messages 
must resist creating a sense of alarmism (the possibility of a major oil spill, for example, is remote at 
present), and be realistic about what is feasible to achieve so that federal departments and agencies are 
not set up to fail. 

To better coordinate efforts between security stakeholders and partners, security information must be 
analyzed and shared, as far as is legally permissible, between mandated federal, territorial/provincial and 
municipal departments and agencies. This sharing also pertains to the maritime domain: 

There is no single agency that keeps up-to-date with vessel movements in Canada's Arctic waters, 
or is necessarily aware of all of the planned entries into those waters. This frustrates effective 
border clearance and on-going monitoring. It also injects a degree of uncertainty into the every-day- 
business of the involved officials and is an obstacle to effective risk assessment. In addition, geography, 
multiple entry points and the prevailing water depths leads to a somewhat unstructured approach 
to inward clearance, with formal ports of entry giving way to an as-needed approach with multi¬ 
functional border teams travelling as necessary to conduct inspections. * * 111 
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Although the threats of terrorist and organized criminal activity in, or emanating from, the Arctic are easily 
overblown as national security priorities, Canada must have a modest capacity in place to prevent illegal 
migration and trafficking in persons, with due consideration to distance and resource constraints. In part, 
stronger relationships for maintaining security and emergency preparedness are being built through the 
Arctic Security Working Group (ASWIG) and the Assistant Deputy Ministers' committee on the Arctic 
which, presumably, is working to sort out strategic internal relationships. Cooperation is particularly 
important in emergency prevention, preparedness and disaster response - the most probable threat scenarios 
facing the Arctic. 


An Arctic Marine Security Operation Centre 

Marine domain awareness is integral to Canadian control over its internal waters. The 2004 National 
Security Policy promised funding to "better track vessels operating in Canadian waters, increase surveil¬ 
lance, protect marine infrastructure, and improve domestic and international coordination/' 112 It also fund¬ 
ed the creation of Marine Security Operation Centres (MSOCs) to collect, analyze and exchange informa¬ 
tion related to maritime security more easily and effectively.These centres involve six core partners: DND, 
RCMP, CCG, DFO, Canada Border Services Agency and Transport Canada, and are expected to eventually 
integrate provincial and regional law enforcement agencies as well. Permanent coastal MSOCs headed by 
CF Maritime Command are located in Halifax and Esquimalt, with an interim centre led by the RCMP in 
Niagara Region. 113 

The MSOCs still lack an essential continuous information source feed from Canada's Arctic. 114 At present, 
the two coastal MSOCs simply divide responsibilities at 95 degrees west. The government should explore 
the possibility of creating an MSOC-Arctic using a phased-in approach. Using the interim Marine and Ports 
Branch Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Seaway Interim MSOC as a model, an initial team could consist of 
RCMP, DND and CCG employees, which could be based in Halifax and co-located with the East Coast 
MSOC. This Centre could eventually grow to include more stakeholder departments and agencies, and a 
facility established in Iqaluit, co-located with the Marine Communication and Traffic Services centre, or 
Tuktoyaktuk. In the development phases, the interim MSOC-Arctic team would develop a better awareness 
of the Arctic region, including maritime economic and recreational trends, and increase their capability to 
discern which anomalies are potential security threats or warrant criminal investigation.The MSOC-Arctic 
will then advise the appropriate department, agency or first responder of these activities. 

Although MSOCs are national assets, Canada should consult with the United States and Denmark/ 
Greenland to seek collaborative participation in the MSOC-Arctic. Although there will be limits to what 
information can be legally shared with our circumpolar neighbours, an information sharing agreement will 
benefit all stakeholders and reinforce that all of the Arctic littoral states have vested interests in the security 
and cargo of ships. 


112 Privy Council Office, Securing an Open Society: Canada's National Security Policy (April 2004). Specific priorities included "long-range 
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The Canadian Coast Guard 

The civilian Coast Guard, a special operating agency within the DFO, is Canada's icebreaking service and is 
the most visible federal marine presence in the Arctic. Although it does not have an enforcement mandate, 
its vessels conduct security surveillance and carry customs, immigration, RCMP, fisheries and transport 
officers on possible interdiction missions. 115 Michael Turner, former deputy commissioner of the CCG, 
explained in a 2007 article: 

Sovereignty is based on the 80/20 rule. While the military's ability to deter an aggressor nation 
from claiming your territory or waters seems to be what this government has focused on, that's 
only 20 per cent of the 'sovereignty solution/The other 80 per cent is the ability to demonstrate 
the effective management and administration of your territories and the waters over which we 
claim jurisdiction. 

Most international law experts agree that this is best done by a civilian agency or police force, 
rather than by a nation's military, because the use of the military option to enforce domestic law 
or policy is seen as heavy handed, and leaves little room for escalation of response should the 
"offender" decline to comply. 116 

Turner outlined convincing reasons to invest in CCG icebreaking capabilities rather than the navy. First, it would 
cost two to three times as much to build, operate and maintain an armed icebreaking warship compared 
to a Coast Guard vessel of similar operational capability. It would be wasteful if the vessel was used to 
manage and administer civilian programs such as a controlling tourist ships, enforcing laws and surveying 
the seabed. Second, it takes years of practical experience to become a dependable ice navigator or icebreaker 
commander. While the Navy rotates officers every two to three years, meaning inevitable skill fade and 
retraining over time, the Coast Guard officers and crews can devote their careers to developing this 
particular set of skills and experience. In short, the government was wise in not imposing an icebreaking 
mission on the Navy and instead leaving it with the Coast Guard. 117 

Human resources pose serious problems for the Coast Guard. More than 70 percent of CCG employees 
are between 40 and 59, averaging 45 years old; with more than a quarter scheduled to retire in the next 
five to seven years. More resources are needed for promotion, recruitment (applications to the Coast Guard 
college have been declining sharply in recent years and there is domestic and worldwide competition for 
well-trained mariners), and training. 118 The Standing Senate Committee on Fisheries and Oceans also 
recommends that the Coast Guard recruit Inuit wherever possible, given their unique knowledge of the 
Arctic region. 119 Due to the Government of Nunavut's recruiting problems, as well as continuing education 
gaps between Inuit and southern Canadians, expectations for attracting and training Inuit for full-time 
careers must be modest. Concurrently, the role of the Coast Guard Auxiliary - a volunteer organization 
providing year-round SAR service in remote areas - should be expanded in northern communities.Through 
an expanded auxiliary program, Inuit might be trained in oil spill containment and decontamination. 120 The 
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CCG might also consider creating a "Junior Coast Guard" program, based on the model of the successful 
Junior Canadian Rangers, in partnership with community leaders. This program would help to generate 
interest in the organization and in maritime affairs more generally, and provide useful training and activities 
for youth. 

To remain effective, the Coast Guard is in desperate need of a feasible recapitalization plan. The 
government's 2008 budget pledge of $720 million to procure a heavy icebreaker to replace the aging CCG 
Ship Louis St. Laurent, built in 1968, by 2017 is a step in the right direction. But it is not enough.The rest 
of the fleet is also aging, costly to maintain and operate and the "current replacement schedule is already 
becoming outdated and unrealistic," the Auditor General reported in 2007. 121 "For example, the estimated 
useful life of an icebreaker is 30 years, but, as currently scheduled, they will be between 40 and 48 years 
when they are replaced." As a result, the Coast Guard has had to scale back or cancel services or activities 
because of equipment failures, unplanned maintenance and other problems exacerbated by an unrealistic 
"can do" philosophy. 122 According to Dr. Louis Fortier, the scientific director of ArcticNet, all of the CCG 
icebreakers are in the last quarter of their expected life span, and Canada has "virtually no capacity for 
rapid, efficient intervention in case of an accident or extreme ice conditions "The government should act 
on his recommendation that immediate plans be made for two polar-class icebreakers and four medium 
icebreakers. 123 Concurrently, for the necessary expansion to take place, the Coast Guard needs to develop 
better mechanisms to prioritize, predict costs and devise an updated and realistic fleet renewal plan. 124 

The new icebreakers must be designed as multi-mission, "all-of-government" support platforms. 125 The 
Coast Guard provides at-sea support to other government departments and agencies (including logistical 
and platform support to the RCMP and the CF), breaks ice for commercial vessels, delivers supplies to 
remote settlements and defence establishments and provides considerable support for scientific research. 126 
Accordingly, the new ships should be designed in consultation with other government departments and 
agencies. For example, given that the CF will not have heavy ice-breaking capabilities, future Coast Guard 
icebreakers should be designed to accommodate the CF Cyclone helicopter. 127 They should also be designed 
to transport the RCMP's smaller interceptor boats. 128 It should be noted that maintenance and refueling 
facilities at Nanisivik will be suitable to better support these deployed vessels. 

As the Coast Guard fleet's role in supporting maritime security evolves, questions will continue to arise 
about the CCG's mandate and its status as an agency of DF0. If the federal government decides to expand 
the mandate of the Coast Guard to include coastal security, the Privy Council Office should reconsider making 
it either a stand-alone agency or a separate operating agency within Public Safety and Emergency 
Preparedness Canada. 129 The Standing Committee on Fisheries and Oceans reasoned in 2004 that, since 
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the CCG is responsible for detecting illegal incidents at sea, they should have the mandate to intervene on 
behalf of other agencies, including (where appropriate) the DFO, Environment Canada, the Department of 
Justice, Transport Canada, the Canada Border Services Agency, the Canada Revenue Agency and 
Citizenship and Immigration Canada. It also suggested that the Coast Guard should arm its officers with 
light arms and possibly its vessels with weapons, citing Iceland (where a civilian agency reports to the 
country's Minister of Justice, with three cutters each armed with a 40-mm cannon) as an example. 130 The 
Coast Guard offers maritime security training for joint work with the RCMP in the Great Lakes/St. Lawrence 
Seaway, such as Marine Security Enforcement Team training including enhanced police defensive tactics 
and law enforcement familiarization, 131 which should be extended to the Arctic region. 


Making NORDREG Mandatory 

Canada maintains that the NWP is open to navigation by international and domestic shipping as long as 
conditions relating to security, the environment and Inuit interests are satisfied. Shipping is essential to 
socio-economic development in this region where resource extraction and community re-supply depends 
overwhelmingly on maritime access. The threats that increased shipping pose to sovereignty, security, safety 
and the environment must be balanced with the ideals of sustainable development: "development that 
substantially meets the aggregate needs and goals of federal Canada, the involved provinces and territories, 
northern communities and their constituent population groups." 132 

In August 2008, the Harper Government announced its intentions to make the Arctic marine traffic 
system (NORDREG) mandatory and to extend its reporting zone from 100 to 200 nautical miles (n.m.) 
(the revised extent of the Arctic Waters Pollution Prevention Act, Canada's primary regulatory vehicle in 
this context). Although the original 100 n.m. limit encompasses nearly all Arctic shipping, this proactive 
and benign expansion to 200 n.m. conforms with Article 234 of UNCLOS. Making NORDREG compulsory 
is much bolder and provocative. To date, the NORDREG has been a voluntary system - mariners are 
encouraged to report their location, planned route and compliance with the Arctic Waters Pollution 
Prevention Act in exchange for Canadian services such as ice information, ice routing, icebreaker assistance 
and SAR. 133 Although the Marine Communication Traffic Services Centre in Iqaluit claims that approximately 
99 per cent of vessels in Arctic waters already report to NORDREG, under the voluntarily regime Canada 
does not have the right to deny entry to single-hulled vessels until 2015 when, according to the International 
Maritime Organization (IM0), double-hulled tankers will be mandatory in ice-covered waters. 134 Two cases 
of non-reporting in 2007 and 2008 likely account for the perceived need for urgent action and the near 
unanimous support for making NORDREG mandatory. 135 

Despite the likely protests this action will generate from countries that dispute Canada's internal 
waters claim to the Passage, few commentators seem to weigh the consequences for Canada's legal claim 
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of making NORDREG mandatory. If this unilateral action draws formal letters of protest from countries 
which contest Canada's internal waters claim (which it has not yet done, given that Canada has only 
expressed its intent to make NORDREG mandatory), then it can actually have a deleterious effect on 
Canada's position.The fewer letters of protest on file, the stronger Canada can assert foreign acquiescence 
to its claims. The other option is to convince other countries that this action is in their best interests, and 
encourage them to implement a similar system. This is unlikely to work, however. Although the Canadian 
Senate Committee on Fisheries and Oceans recommends encouraging the United States to implement its 
own mandatory notification system so that it will not be in "a position to object if NORDREG were made 
mandatory," 136 there is no challenge to US sovereignty over waters off Alaska. This devalues this option as 
a bargaining chip in bilateral negotiations. 

Canada could continue to upgrade its surveillance capabilities without declaring NORDREG mandatory. 
For example, ships are already required to be fitted with the automatic identification system (AIS), an IMO 
initiative. Joseph Spears, Principal of the Horseshoe Bay Marine Group, suggests linking the AIS to 
RADARSAT-2 as a way "to go beyond NORDREG." 137 This way, Canada could still identify vessels which 
opted not to report and could "pay them a visit," as it has done in the past. 138 Furthermore, the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Security and Defence explains that the Pre-Arrival Information Report 
(PAIR) requires a "96-hour pre-arrival vessel report that is screened by TC security experts."The PAIR 
is more than "just notice": Transport Canada can deny entry for non-compliance. 139 Finally, Transport 
Canada already has the authority under the Canada Shipping Act to ban vessels if intelligence suggests 
that the vessel does not comply with international conventions. 140 In short, Canada could choose to work 
with international organizations (such as the IMO) to toughen international conventions rather than take 
provocative actions that seem to undermine the "agree to disagree" arrangement we have in place with 
the Americans. The Harper government's announcement in late August 2008, however, may render this 
point moot. 


Follow Through 

If the federal government breaks with the trend of previous governments by delivering on its existing military 
commitments and integrating them in a coherent whole-of-government strategy, then Canada should have 
the capabilities necessary to deal with the most probable threats to northern security. Strategic investments 
in Arctic-capable naval replenishment ships, fixed-wing aircraft and Canadian Coast Guard vessels will 
round out an inventory of functional assets capable of asserting control and responding to emergencies. 
Although a stronger federal government presence in the Arctic will not strengthen our legal sovereignty 
case, it may reduce Canadians' insecurity about the country's lack of Northern preparedness. Removing this 
psychological barrier will allow us to continue to work with our circumpolar neighbours in a cooperative 
manner. Emergency preparedness is the most pressing security issue in the circumpolar world. Canada 
must prioritize and clarify its domestic situation before we can develop and invest in niche capabilities that 
will allow us to better position ourselves within a collaborative, international framework. 
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Since 1957, Canada and the United States have jointly monitored northern North American aerospace 
through the North American Aerospace Defence Command (NORAD). In May 2006, this agreement was 
expanded to incorporate a maritime warning mission, reflecting the heightened American emphasis on 
maritime security and continental security more generally. 141 Through constructive diplomacy, Canada 
should explore the possibility of creating a "Combined Arctic Command" to coordinate Canada's Joint Task 
Force North and US Northern Command surveillance and response efforts in the Arctic. This initiative 
could include a Canadian-US joint operational planning group which would include representatives of the 
Canadian and US navies and coast guards located at Colorado Springs, with access to NORAD planning 
staff. 142 A more efficient command and control structure would allow us to work with our allies to deal with 
emergencies in the Arctic in a more timely and effective manner than Canada can hope to accomplish 
alone. 143 This is also compatible with the "agree to disagree" framework that I lay out in the following section. 
Rather than emphasizing the perceived "sovereignty loss" inherent in coordinating efforts, Canadians 
should acknowledge that our politicians, civil servants and senior officers have historically succeeded in 
finding bilateral and multilateral solutions to sovereignty and security dilemmas that protect and project 
Canada's national interests. 


Diplomacy 

The world needs positive regional examples of how peaceful and stable international relations 

can be constructed and pursued. 

Inuit Tapiriit Kanatami, Integrated Arctic Strategy (January 2008) 

Canada's sovereignty over the Arctic lands and waters is more secure than the recent alarmist discourse 
would suggest. Canadian scholars and media commentators have, for years, been building the legal case 
for foreign countries or multinational corporations which might want to challenge our control over the NWP. 
They have done so with admirable intentions, trying to kick-start Canada into action, but the implications 
are unfortunate. 

Canadians have become convinced that our sovereignty is on "thinning ice."This provides senior decision 
makers, based in southern Canada and possessing a distinctly southern worldview, with a convenient pretext 
to devise "stand up for Canada" strategies that play to a southern audience. Diplomacy and dialogue are 
marginalized, and a positive short-term outcome - defined as strong political optics with the aura of decisive 
action - becomes more important than process. This has unfortunate implications for northerners who, once 
again, face the prospect of having their voices needlessly and unconscionably relegated to the sidelines. 

The circumpolar diplomacy angle has been marginalized in recent years. While this differentiates the 
Conservative government from its Liberal predecessors, it also goes against popular opinion: the results of 
a Leger Marketing poll published by the Toronto Sun on February 23, 2007 revealed that Canadians wanted 
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the North protected, with more than half favouring diplomatic and legal tactics, and fewer than 20 percent 
supporting a military build-up. 144 Reports produced by the territorial governments and Aboriginal groups 
also emphasize the need for constructive engagement through the Arctic Council. If the Canadian government 
is going to take a leadership role in promoting regional stability and cooperation, it needs to broaden its 
"Canada First" strategy to emphasize the benefits of having bilateral and multilateral partnerships. It is too 
easy for journalists, trying to generate the next catchy headline, to miss the quiet, constructive, sustained 
engagement that has benefitted Canada and the rest of the circumpolar world. It is also easy for politicians, 
seeking to distance themselves from previous governments, to ignore past successes and healthy relationships 
so that they can trumpet their own distinct contributions. A solid, national Northern strategy need not generate 
sensational headlines nor downplay Canada's positive relationships. Canada has done constructive work in the 
circumpolar world. It is time to do more by reinforcing strengths, picking the right battles and cooperating 
with circumpolar stakeholders. 


Rein in the Rhetoric and Alarmism 

Broad sweeping proclamations that "the Arctic" belongs to Canada set the country up to fail. Canada is 
one Arctic nation amongst many, and needs to accept this reality. Other nations have sovereignty claims 
which, in some cases, conflict with Canada's. 145 Rather than setting this up as a "polar race" destined to end 
in a resource feeding frenzy that will ignore international law and norms, the federal government should 
make more effort to clarify Canada's actual claims. While sweeping "stand up for Canada" language can be 
beneficial politically, it sets up unrealistic expectations. All Arctic states, Russia included, are engaged in a 
legally established process to delimit their extended continental shelves, identifying the sea-bed area outside 
their 200 nautical mile exclusive economic zones where they have the exclusive right to exploit resources. 

The alarmist fanfare over Hans Island is the clearest case of how a modest, manageable dispute can 
become a cause celebre. Denmark and Canada quietly disagreed over ownership of the tiny, uninhabited 
island for more than three decades before political theatre and hyperbolic rhetoric created a "crisis" that 
some commentators portrayed as the opening salvo in a coming boundary war. Both the Liberals and the 
Conservatives played a role in converting a relatively minor disagreement into a litmus test of Canadian 
sovereignty over the north. Danish and Canadian negotiators had prudently "agreed to disagree" over the 
status of the island in 1974 by discontinuing the continental shelf delimitation line within less than 300 
metres to its north and south, as well as agreeing not to issue licenses for mineral exploitation near this 
line without mutual agreement. The Danes, whose claim to the island seems to be based solely on the 
island's closer proximity to Greenland than to Ellesmere Island, sent naval vessels to the island in 2002 
and 2003. Canada responded in 2005 with an inukshuk raising and flag-planting visit by a small group of 
Canadian Rangers and other land force personnel, followed by a highly publicized visit by then-Minister of 
National Defence Bill Graham. The media frenzy soon spiraled out of hand, alluding to Canada's 1995 
"Turbot War" with the Spanish and even a "domino theory" effect suggesting that if Canada lost Hans 
Island its other Arctic islands might succumb to a similar fate. Thankfully, cooler heads prevailed and the 
Canadian and Danish foreign ministers met in New York City on September 19, 2005 and agreed to a 
process to resolve the dispute. Despite Minister of Foreign Affairs Pierre Pettigrew's insistence that the two 
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countries would work "to put this issue behind us/' 146 Hans Island remains a touchstone for the outstanding 
sovereignty issues that Canada faces in the north. Rob Huebert, for instance, continues to draw comparisons 
between it and the China-Japan dispute over the Senkaku Islands in the East China Sea. 147 

The continued fixation on the Hans Island dispute conceals the very positive diplomatic relations that 
we enjoy with Denmark, illustrating the skewed perceptions of Canada's relations with its circumpolar 
neighbours. Seldom do commentators highlight the working agreement quietly reached by Canadian and 
Danish diplomats to "agree to disagree" on ownership of the island while both countries prepare their 
legal claims. Since 2006, Canada has cooperated with Denmark on mapping the continental shelf north of 
Ellesmere Island and Greenland, as well as parts of the Labrador Sea. 148 Journalists and scholars who have 
downplayed the positive relationship in lieu of more sensationalist and sinister readings of Danish intentions 
are irresponsibly charting a collision course that need not - and does not - exist. 

In a recent study, Suzanne Lalonde carefully parses the difference between claims related to Arctic 
waters and the marine seabed - issues that are frequently conflated in alarmist media and political state¬ 
ments. 149 An editorial in the Winnipeg Free Press is a case in point: 

At the moment, the Northwest Passage is not good for much except history lessons and romantic 
fancies. But if global warming is a long-term reality that leads to even partial melting of the Arctic 
ice, it will become a hot spot as other nations deny not just this country's claim to the passage, 
but to the islands around it as well. This is already happening, to a degree. The Danish claim to 
Hans Island may seem frivolous, but it possibly forebodes other American and European claims 
to many other larger and more important islands. 

If those claims were pressed, Canada might find itself hard-pressed to refute them.This country's 
claim to sovereignty over the archipelago is considered by rivals to be only tenuously based - 
some of the islands were actually discovered by Americans, Danes and Norwegians; others were 
ceded to Canada by Britain before they had been discovered. 150 

The threat of loss, it would seem, is palpable. Although the scope of this study precludes a detailed examination 
of the particulars of each case, it suggests that the current alarmism is misplaced. Grouping together a 
series of individual - and manageable - challenges makes the alleged "storm" brewing on the horizon 
seem scarier than it is. There is still room, and still time, for bilateral and multilateral cooperation that 
will better serve Canada's national and international interests. 


Extended Continental Shelf Claims 

"Nobody disputes Canada's control over land in the Arctic, where Inuit have lived for countless generations, 
or over our 200 mile EEZ," Senator Bill Rompkey explained in a July 17, 2008 article in the Ottawa 
Citizen. "As for the seabed beyond the EEZ, claims go through an international process." 151 This is a sound 
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assessment. The UN Convention on the Law of the Sea defines the rights and responsibilities of states in 
using the oceans and lays out a process for determining maritime boundaries. Littoral countries are therefore 
mapping the Arctic to determine the extent of their claims. Canada ratified UNCLOS in November 2003 
and has until 2013 to submit evidence for its extended continental shelf outside the existing 200 nautical 
mile EEZ.The 2004 federal budget announced $69 million for seabed surveying and mapping to establish 
the outer limits of Canada's continental shelves in the Arctic and Atlantic Oceans. In 2007, the government 
allocated another $20 million to complete the mapping of its shelf to meet the deadline, and DFAIT officials 
are confident that it will submit its claims on schedule. 152 

But is this scientific research merely a sideshow to the real contest emerging? Pessimists point to the 
Russian submarine expedition that planted a titanium flag on the seabed at the North Pole in August 2007, 
coupled with renewed military overflights and its decision to send warships into Arctic waters in July 2008 
for the first time in decades, as evidence that they have nefarious intentions. 153 Two Russian military aircraft 
which flew close to Canadian airspace on the eve of President Barak Obama's visit to Canada in February 
2009 is a recent example of these overflights. National Defence Minister Peter McKay explained that two 
CF-18 fighter jets were scrambled to intercept the Russian aircraft. "I have expressed at various times the 
deep concern our government has with increasingly aggressive Russian actions around the globe and 
Russian intrusion into our airspace," Prime Minister Harper proclaimed. "We will defend our airspace." 
This tough talk seemed misplaced to Russian spokespersons. Russian news agencies reported that "the 
statements from Canada's defence ministry are perplexing to say the least and cannot be called anything 
other than a farce." 154 Following this overflight, Dmitry Trofimov, the head of the Russian Embassy's political 
section in Ottawa, insisted that there was no intrusion on Canadian national airspace or sovereignty, and 
"from the point of international law, nothing happened, absolutely nothing." Explaining that this was a 
scheduled air patrol flight (which, like Canadian military exercises, was planned months in advance), 
Trofimov said that this was a really a "minor episode" - something proven by the notable absence of 
any American reaction to flights that adhered to international law - and did not differ from similar NATO 
practices just beyond Russian airspace. 155 Does this, however, indicate a trend toward Russian militarization 
designed to bully Canada out of its sovereign rights in the Arctic? 

Canada is involved in "muscle-flexing," Lloyd Axworthy asserts, "even though this is a contest we cannot 
win." 156 Fortunately, rights to explore for resources and control areas "beyond the 200-mile Exclusive 
Economic Zone are thoroughly scripted," explains David Jones, a former US diplomat. "They will be handled 
by duelling mapping agencies, seismic studies, and probably, ultimately by jurisprudence, but not by duelling 
gun boats." 157 In this light, Ron McNab, a former member of the Canadian Polar Commission, notes: "an 
increased investment in science may be the cheapest, and most effective, immediate means of establishing 
a sovereign base for our northern lands and seas." 158 

While extended continental shelf claims are usually cast as conflictual, observers are wise to remember 
that, until the science is in, talk of "losing part of Canada" 159 is presumptive given that we have not even 
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identified, never mind submitted, our claims. Alan Kessel, the legal advisor at DFAIT, emphasizes that the 
process is unfolding according to the rules and should not be a cause for panic: 

CTlhis is not a race. Therefore, there is not a beginning and an end - except that when you sign on, 
you have 10 years to make your submission. Those who signed on earlier make their submission 
earlier. Since you cannot get more than you are entitled to, whether you do it now or then does 
not really matter. [...] I will reiterate; this is not a race. We will all go to the finish line at 
different paces, but there is no gun starting it and there is no flag ending it. 160 

Accordingly, Canada should anticipate that all five Arctic Ocean littoral states which have the potential 
for extended continental shelf claims will adhere to the science-based UNCLOS process to determine the 
geographical extent of their national rights. This adherence was the message these states asserted in the 
Ilulissat Declaration of May 2008 (see appendix B). 161 

The UN Commission on the Limits of the Continental Shelf can only review and issue recommendations 
based upon data submitted by states, while negotiations or arbitration over overlapping claims will occur 
outside of the United Nations. Rather than lamenting this reality or setting up the expectation that we must 
never concede an inch - which sets up our diplomats and politicians for failure - Canada must engage in 
concerted diplomacy to seek support for our case rather than trying to stand alone. This is best done by 
sharing expertise and data and looking to areas of mutual interest to "minimize the possibility of disputes 
and complications" where possible. 162 This cooperation may not play to the unilateralist impulse of some 
strident nationalists, but it offers the most realistic and constructive means to secure our national interests. 

Collaborative data collection by Canada and its closest circumpolar neighbours (countries with whom 
Canada supposedly has intractable disputes) is beneficial on several levels: it mitigates risks associated 
with data collection, reduces costs and environmental impacts, diversifies the sources of data and encourages 
the joint interpretation of data which augments the credibility of Canada's case. For example, Canada and 
Denmark/Greenland both stand to benefit if scientists can prove that the Lomonosov Ridge (a submarine 
ridge north of Ellesmere Island) is a natural prolongation of the continent. Since 2006, researchers from 
the two countries have cooperated in collecting seismic and bathymetric data. 163 In August 2008, these 
scientists presented findings linking the ridge geologically to North America. 164 Last fall, in the Western 
Arctic, Canadian and American scientists and coast guard personnel on the CCG icebreaker Louis St Laurent 
and the US Coast Guard cutter Healy have collaborated to map the seabed in the Canada Basin, north of 
the Beaufort Sea, and plan on another joint mapping project next year on the Alpha Ridge north of Banks 
Island. 165 In short, partnerships are integral to ensure that "Canada has the complete and high quality 
information needed for a comprehensive and credible submission by the end of 2013." 166 


“SSCF0, Coast Guard in Canada's Arctic, 15. 

161 Ilulissat Declaration, adopted at the Arctic Ocean Conference hosted by the Government of Denmark and attended by the representatives 
of the five costal states bordering on the Arctic Ocean (Canada, Denmark, Norway, the Russian Federation and the US) held at Ilulissat, 
Greenland, May 27-29, 2008.The declaration stated that all states will adhere to the existing legal framework to settle overlapping claims. 
Although the US is not a signatory to the Convention, there is every reason to anticipate that it will adhere to its provisions in the Arctic. 
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Boundary Disputes 

Canada faces several unresolved bilateral boundary disputes. These disputes must be placed in context so 
that they are not blown out of proportion as has all too often been the case. 

There is no great urgency to settle the issue of Hans Island, nor that related to two tiny disputed zones 
(31 n.m. 2 and 34 n.m. 2 ) in the Lincoln Sea over Greenland's drawing of straight baselines. 167 Canada is 
well advised to manage these disputes by avoiding provocation, such as it did the summer of 2008 when 
the Danes allegedly visited the island. Canada decided not to send an Aurora aircraft to fly over them, 
instead diplomatically disputing Danish actions that could prejudice Canada's claim and quietly preparing 
its legal case should Denmark press for a resolution. 

The Beaufort Sea question with the United States, which involves offshore hydrocarbon reserves, is more 
significant. Although the land boundary between Alaska and the Yukon is fixed by the 141°W meridian, the 
maritime boundary is disputed. Canada claims an extension of the land boundary into the Sea based on its 
interpretation of the 1825 Convention between Great Britain and Russia, which sold Alaska to the US 
in 1867, while the US bases its claim on a laterally boundary line equidistant from the low-water line 
of each country's coast. Because the coast trends in a southeasterly direction, this creates a 6250 n.m. 2 
disputed zone. 168 

Once again, Canada should anticipate a negotiated solution based upon established rules of international 
law. Although Canada has little reason to force this issue at present, the United States might decide to push 
for clarity. Energy security is an American priority, and the Obama-Biden "New Energy for America" strategy 
proposes its own "use it or lose it" approach requiring companies to "diligently develop" existing oil and 
gas leases or turn them over to another company for development. 169 Although statements made during the 
American election campaign indicate that Canada is considered part of a secure "domestic" supply, keeping 
development in the Beaufort in perpetual abeyance is unlikely. While Liberal Member of Parliament (MP) 
Larry Bagnell's exhortation that "the present government's inaction could lose [...] the Beaufort Sea" is 
unfounded, Canada is well advised to prepare its legal case if it has not already done so. Rather than seeking 
a confrontation, however, it eventually should seek a negotiated, bilateral solution with its western Arctic 
neighbour, long-standing ally and largest trading partner. 170 If Canada and the US work towards a 
comprehensive bilateral energy plan, pursuant to the "Clean Energy Dialogue" announced during President 
Barak Obama's visit to Ottawa in February 2008, the resources of the Beaufort Sea might be included. 171 

American political scientist Scott Borgerson recommends that Canada lay all Arctic issues on the 
table to achieve a "grand compromise" with the United States, including the NWP and Beaufort boundary 
issues. 172 This may not be in Canada's interests, however, unless this "grand compromise" is a comprehensive 
bilateral package that includes non-Arctic variables such as the tar sands. Otherwise, it may be in Canada's 
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169 Barak Obama, "Barak Obama and Joe Biden: New Energy for America," 2008, Accessed May 29, 2009, http://www.barackobama.com/ 
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continued interests to manage its bilateral Arctic disputes on a case-by-case basis. Regarding the Beaufort 
boundary issue, this may mean exploring alternative techniques to manage the resources and the larger 
ecosystem in partnership with the Americans. Although Canada's position in this boundary dispute is 
complicated by the Inuvialuit Final Agreement, which also uses the 141 s1 meridian as its western maritime 
boundary, Canada has to accept that an "all or nothing" approach to maritime boundary delimitation 
negotiations is unrealistic. Trying to settle the boundary will likely involve concessions on the Canadian 
side, unless our position is leveraged by external issues. Instead, the government should explore the potential 
of treating the disputed area as a joint-development zone, without prejudice to its claim, allowing exploration 
and exploitation to occur and generating a deeper knowledge of the area. 173 This "agree to disagree" 
approach would be consistent with Canada's other strategic interests in the Arctic. 


The Northwest Passage: Managing the Relationship with our Closest Ally 

The notion that countries do not have friends, only interests, sets up a false dichotomy. You can be friends 
and have different interests without discarding the friendship over relatively minor points of disagreement. 
This is the case with Canada and the United States. 

In the days immediately following Stephen Harper's election as prime minister in January 2006, the 
spirit of goodwill and sense of common ground seemed nowhere to be found. After the US Ambassador 
David Wilkins reiterated America's long-standing rejection of Canada's claims to the NWP as internal 
waters (in response to a student question at the University of Western Ontario), Harper laid down the 
gauntlet: "The United States defends its sovereignty. The Canadian government will defend our sover¬ 
eignty. [...] It is the Canadian people we get our mandate from, not the ambassador of the United States." 
This made for good political theatre, allowing him at once to show his nationalist resolve and to distance his 
government from the unpopular Bush administration. As Wilkins told reporters, however, the US position 
was "old news" and there was "no reason to create a problem that doesn't exist." 174 

Despite the apparent distance between the American and Canadian positions on the Arctic, the two 
countries' Arctic agendas have converged more than diverged. Since 2006, Canada has migrated from a 
broader set of circumpolar priorities toward the more "narrow and hierarchical view" of the US, with 
paramount emphasis on homeland security and defence, followed by the resource potential of the region. 175 
Although the two countries have different perspectives on specific boundary and transit right questions, 
they also share a lot in common. 

No one disputes that the NWP, running from the Davis Strait to the western Beaufort, is "Canadian" 
insofar as no foreign country claims that it has stronger rights to the airspace, waters or seabed than 
Canada. The sovereignty issue in this case is not about rival "ownership" in the sense of possession. The 


173 Donald Rothwell, Maritime Boundaries and Resource Development: Options for the Beaufort Sea (Calgary: Canadian Institute of Resources 
Law, 1988), 45-48. This option is consistent with the January 9, 2009, US Presidential Directive, which notes that the US should "consider 
the conservation and management of natural resources during the process of delimiting the extended continental shelf"; "protect United States 
interests with respect to hydrocarbon reservoirs that may overlap boundaries to mitigate adverse environmental and economic consequences 
related to their development"; "explore whether there is a need for additional fora for informing decisions on hydrocarbon leasing, exploration, 
development, production, and transportation, as well as shared support activities, including infrastructure projects" and "continue to emphasize 
cooperative mechanisms with nations operating in the region to address shared concerns." 
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issue relates to how much power Canada has over these waters and the air corridor overhead - in short, 
the debate is over just how "Canadian" they are, and what this means in practice. A simplistic analogy 
might be drawn to a public pathway crossing through a person's back yard. Does ownership of the ground 
imply that the owner has the right to prevent people from passing through for any reason, even if she has 
stated repeatedly that she encourages other people to use the route? Or does everyone have a right to pass 
through her property directly, continuously and expeditiously, without wandering off the path onto the adjacent 
property, as long as they adhere to commonly agreed upon conditions and controls? 

Canada's position is that the NWP is part of Canada's internal waters, where Canada enjoys full sov¬ 
ereignty and the right to regulate and control foreign navigation. In short, foreign ships have no right of 
transit passage. Although Canada welcomes domestic and foreign shipping in its waters, it retains the legal 
right to control entry to, and the activities conducted in, its internal waters as if these were land territo¬ 
ry. The US holds the view that an international strait runs through these Canadian waters and, therefore, 
the commercial and naval vessels have the right of transit passage. Accordingly, Americans feel Canada 
does not have the right to pass and enforce its own laws and regulations, and would be limited to interna¬ 
tional safety and maritime standards. The US insists that, if it acquiesces to Canada's claim that the NWP 
constitutes internal waters, then archipelagic states could use this as a precedent to restrict US naval 
mobility in other parts of the world. 176 

Captain Thomas Pullen, the retired Royal Canadian Navy officer who had sailed on the Manhattan, 
offered a sober reflection on the situation in September 1987: 

If push comes to shove, which is more important - Canadian Arctic sovereignty or U.S. security? 
When one shares a continent with a superpower, these are the facts of life; the issues of sovereignty 
and security are inseparable. To be squeezed between two superpowers is a costly and frustrating 
business. Canada should negotiate with its southern neighbour to find a mutually palatable solution 
to the issues of Arctic sovereignty and North American security. Surely it should be possible for 
the United States and Canada - friends, neighbors, and allies - to come to some agreement. 177 

In 1988, a non-prejudicial, practical arrangement on icebreaker transits - necessary to overcome a long¬ 
standing legal impasse - proved that diplomacy could trump the politics of embarrassment so often played 
out in the Canadian press. 178 "The 1988 agreement represents a pause rather than an end to the Northwest 
Passage dispute as military, economic, and environmental pressures increase in the entire region," 
American political scientist Philip Briggs concluded in his study of the Polar Sea affair. "Continued creative 
diplomacy and joint efforts will be necessary to avoid future problems [...] however, diplomacy based upon 
mutual respect for each state's national interests and the growing interdependence between the two countries 
may yet yield a more complete solution to the Northwest Passage dispute." 179 

A more complete solution will have to acknowledge that the Americans have strategic interests in the 
region, and so do we. "It's our view that the Northwest Passage is for international access and unfettered 
access needs to be maintained," James Steel, a US Embassy counsellor in Ottawa, said at a Montreal 
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conference on Arctic shipping in late October 2008. 180 Any solution must recognize that, insofar as 
Canadians are desirous of having the United States recognize Canada's internal waters claim to the NWP, 
they are not going to do so. "As long as there is a United States Navy," former American diplomat David 
Jones insisted, "U.S. government policy will insist on maintaining international waterways as international." 181 
Some Canadian commentators suggest that if Canada demonstrates it has the rules, regulations and capabilities 
to better control activities and thus increase continental security in the Passage, then the United States 
will not contest, and may even support, Canada's claims. 182 But former US Ambassador to Canada Paul 
Cellucci's personal opinion that the US should recognize Canada's full sovereignty over the NWP as Canadian 
internal waters 183 should not be mistaken for official US policy. Simply put, the US will act pragmatically 
to ensure that its international interests are maintained, and it sees global maritime mobility as integral 
to its economic and national security. Canada might be an accommodating ally in the Arctic, but there is 
no guarantee that Iran would not use the NWP case as a pretext to assert unilateral control over the 
Straits of Hormuz, or Indonesia over the Malacca Straits. 184 To Canada, the NWP - as a part of Canada 
itself - is a special case that warrants unique attention.The United States sees the NWP in global terms, 
and believes that it must defend its position accordingly. 

Canada has various options. The status quo, "agreeing to disagree" with the Americans on the status of 
the NWP with limited Canadian capabilities to respond to a challenge or an emergency, may be reasonable 
for the short-term, given the very modest tempo of foreign activity in the region. 185 This position, however, 
will put Canada at a disadvantage if the Passage opens to commercial shipping and Canada cannot assert 
adequate control. Steps must be taken to defend against contingencies, but these should be geared towards 
probable threats, not all possible threats. It is not worth picking a fight with the United States which 
involves fundamental legal principles when the threat scenarios are only based upon potentialities. Canada 
is wise not to provoke a crisis and jeopardize its legal claims when, as Franklyn Griffiths asserts, "we are 
secure in the benefits of de facto control of the Northwest Passage." 186 

Canada can confidently assert that the waters of the Arctic Archipelago constitute internal waters on 
the basis of straight baselines, historic and continuous use by the Inuit, and vital interests related to the 
marine environment, the Inuit and national security. 187 Pushing for international clarity on the legal status 
of the NWP, however, may place Canada in a "lose-lose" situation. First, taking the issue to court runs the 
risk of an unfavourable judgment. If the Passage was determined to either not be internal waters or to 
constitute an international strait, legal scholar Donald McRae concludes, this would be perceived as a 
major sovereignty loss (although neither scenario would seriously undermine Canada's legal authority to 
regulate commercial shipping). 188 On the other hand, if Canada secures international recognition that these 
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are internal waters, this could set a precedent in other parts of the world. Our strategic mobility, and that 
of our allies, could be constrained as a result, with negative impacts on commerce and our ability to project 
naval power abroad. In short, pushing too hard for American acquiescence on the NWP issue could actually 
work against Canada's grand strategic interests. If the US is not anxious to push the point, 189 we should not 
provoke a battle in which we are likely to lose - either locally or globally. 

Rob Huebert, who previously argued that the dispute over the NWP was essentially a sovereignty 
issue, has recently clarified that the heart of the matter is about control. "Canada can afford to lose the 
right to refer to the Northwest Passage as internal waters," he notes in his latest study, "but it cannot 
afford to lose control over the regulation of the ships that sail on it." 190 In this vein, Canada has practical 
reasons to link with the United States on matters of regulation and control. If we fail to negotiate and 
work with the Americans, this may lead other countries' naval and air forces to use the route with impunity, 
which - as Griffiths has ably laid out 191 - is in neither country's strategic interests. Griffiths makes a 
convincing case that "agreeing to disagreeing" with the Americans on the legal status of the passage 
remains a viable strategy. "The Northwest Passage will see an increase in commercial shipping," he predicts, 
"but it will move in and out of sites in Arctic North America and not between the Atlantic and Pacific in 
volume any time soon." In his view, we can and should cooperate with the US to constrain hostile states' 
access to Canadian Arctic waters, maintaining our legal position that they are internal waters while choosing 
"to govern the Northwest Passage as though it were an international strait." 192 This is eminently sensible, 
and best serves the interests of both countries. 

John Noble, a Canadian diplomat assigned to the US Relations Branch, concluded that "rather than 
trying to make a big issue out of this matter, [Canada and the United States] should be proclaiming that 
the Arctic is an area where we do co-operate and have come to a pragmatic solution to a difficult legal 
problem." 193 We have a long history of working with the Americans in defending the North, and Canadians 
should not lose sight of this just because nationalists on both sides of the political spectrum do not want to 
see Canada conceding anything. This is counterproductive. By recasting our mindset from "use it or lose 
it" to an emphasis on how we want to use the north, rooted in the confidence that our sovereignty is secure, 
we can manage our internal waters with our allies and free up financial resources to invest in sustainable 
northern development. Canada should also be mindful that cultivating the United States as a practical ally 
on the NWP issue (without prejudice to legal positions) is good insurance against a critical mass of foreign 
countries allying against us and pushing the legal issue. The European Commission's recent statement on 
the EU and the Arctic shows that the US is not the only country that challenges Canada's view. 


Engaging the Europeans 

Canada's bilateral cooperation - and disputes - with Denmark/Greenland have already been mentioned. 
We also engage European Arctic littoral states through the Arctic Council and other multilateral bodies. 
The EU's growing attentiveness to Arctic issues suggests the need for constructive engagement with this 
supranational body. In 2006, the EU established a Northern Dimension Policy with Iceland, Norway and 
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Russia to promote dialogue and sustainable development in northern Europe. This signals a salient shift 
from its traditional focus on central and southern Europe because of "the high visibility of the Arctic's role 
in the context of climate change." 194 Concurrently, the EU sees itself as uniquely positioned "to respond to 
the impacts of climate change on international security, given its leading role in development, global climate 
policy and the wide array of tools and instruments at its disposal." 195 The release of the European Commission's 
report on the EU and the Arctic region on November 20, 2008 recommends that Europe play a leadership 
role in protecting the Arctic environment, promoting sustainable resource development and supporting 
indigenous populations. 196 Canada emphasizes all of these priorities in its own Northern Strategy. 

Canada should welcome the EU's commitment to develop a more systematic approach to the region, 
in light of the 2004 EU-Canada partnership agenda pledging cooperation in northern development and 
indigenous issues, and should continue to identify areas for cooperation. 197 For example, Canada could part¬ 
ner with the EU to improve environmental and emergency response management; protect whales within 
the framework of the International Whaling Commission (with accommodations for sustainable indigenous 
subsistence whaling); frame a regional regime to regulate new fisheries; secure international standards 
for oil and gas extraction; propose new, multi-sector frameworks for integrated ecosystem management 
(such as navigational measures and rules for ensuring the sustainable exploitation of minerals); pursue 
international negotiations on marine protected areas on the high seas and establish closer links with Arctic 
education networks, such as the University of the Arctic. 198 Through bilateral and multilateral channels, 
Canada should oppose EU proposals to ban seal products in light of the socio-economic interests of the 
Inuit. 199 

While most Canadian public attention on the disputed status of the NWP is directed to the United 
States, the European Union also views it as an international strait.The member states of the EU have the 
world's largest merchant fleet and would benefit from transoceanic transit routes through Arctic waters. 
"This could considerably shorten trips from Europe to the Pacific, save energy, reduce emissions, promote 
trade and diminish pressure on the main trans-continental navigation channels," a recent report notes. 200 
"But serious obstacles remain including drift ice, lack of infrastructure, environmental risks and uncertainties 
about future trade patterns," which means that commercial navigation in the region "will require time and 
effort." In the meantime, the EU is urged to improve conditions for this possibility. Canada should be a partner 
in promoting stricter safety and environmental standards, but will be alarmed by the comment that EU 
"Member States and the Community should defend the principle of freedom of navigation and the right of 
innocent passage in the newly opened routes and areas." 201 This is an obvious reference to the NWP, one 
of the "new trade routes" which the EU sees as important "to effectively secure its trade and resource 
interests in the region and may put pressure on its relations with key partners." 202 Canada should not concede 
its position on internal waters, but - as with the Americans - this does not preclude a working relationship 
with the Europeans on other issues. 
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Engaging the Russians 

In 1997, the House of Commons Standing Committee on Foreign Affairs and International Trade described 
Russia as a "giant jigsaw puzzle of paradoxes, contradictions, ambiguities, and uncertainties." 203 Ten years 
later, Russia seemed poised to flex its military and economic muscle, buoyed by a wealth of Northern 
resources. Oil and gas revenues allowed it to begin rebuilding its armed forces, resume northern air and 
naval operations and invest heavily in the offshore sector. 204 The Russian invasion of Georgia coupled with 
"Russia's increasingly apparent diplomatic opposition to Western interests" has led to talk of a new cold 
war. 205 Discussions of how Canada could tap into Russian markets, which were central to perceived bilateral 
opportunities in the 1990s, have been replaced by sabre-rattling rhetoric, much of it generated by alarmist 
readings of Russia's increased military activities in the polar region and its alleged intentions to unilaterally 
demarcate and defend its borders. 206 

Russia faces unique challenges as the only non-NATO member amongst the five Arctic littoral states. 
Sven Holtsmark neatly summarizes Russia's unique geopolitical position: 

First, there is geography. From the Bering Strait in the east to the border with Norway in the west, 
the Russian Arctic Ocean shore line covers nearly half of the latitudinal circle. Second are the 
economic factors. Because of the presence of enormous petroleum resources and other natural 
riches in the Russian European High North and in Northern Siberia, as much as 20 per cent of 
the Russian [gross domestic product] is generated north of the Arctic Circle. At 22 per cent, the 
Arctic's share in Russian exports is even higher. Only a profound and long-term diversification of 
the Russian economy away from today's heavy reliance on energy extraction may fundamentally 
alter this situation. At present, there are few signs that such structural change is under way. 
Moreover, in decades to come, the Arctic's share in Russian petroleum extraction is expected to 
grow rather than diminish. Thus, there is a very real economic basis for the last years' strong 
focus on Arctic issues among Russian policy makers and in the Russian media. The uncertainty 
about Russia's will and ability to make full use of already identified and potential new offshore 
Arctic petroleum finds does not change this general picture. 207 

The Arctic is central to Russia's economic future, yet it finds itself surrounded by countries bound together 
in a military pact to which it does not belong. "The NATO countries' community of interests over a wide 
spectrum of issues, including security challenges, will easily outweigh even substantial bilateral or multilateral 
disputes," Holtsmark predicts. By extension, Western-Russian cooperation more generally is the real key 
to Arctic stability. 208 
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Holtsmark acknowledges that "certain aspects of Russian rhetoric and action give legitimate reasons for 
concern/'as do unpalatable domestic practices of the Russian regime. Nevertheless, Russian foreign policy 
statements that emphasize the primacy of international law and multilateralism in international relations 
"should not be routinely dismissed." Russian policy makers may indeed "realise that adherence to international 
law and collective solutions are in fact in Russia's own vital interest." Of particular note, the Russian Arctic 
strategy approved in September 2008 supposedly emphasizes maintaining the Arctic "as an area of peace 
and cooperation" as one of its four main policy aims. 209 Geographical and economic realities mean that Russia 
has the most to gain if orderly, lawful development occurs. By extension, Holtsmark soberly concludes that: 

All decisions must be guided by a firm intent to avoid a return to the chess-board reasoning of 
the cold war, which presupposed that only one winner would be left on the field. This will involve 
multiple balancing acts between demonstrations of Allied solidarity and preparedness and the 
danger that they may provoke destabilizing Russian counter-measures. The approach should be 
analytical rather than emotional. All steps should be calculated in terms of their long-term effect 
on High North security and stability, and they should be predictable and legitimate in terms of 
the Western countries' declared policy aims. Military measures have the negative aim of avoiding 
the worst. Positive ambitions can only be achieved through dialogue, cooperation and compromise 
solutions to matters under dispute. 210 

Working with Russia to address its northern challenges is a key component of the Liberal government's 
Northern Dimension of Canada's Foreign Policy. Canada and Russia should continue to reaffirm their 
bilateral agreement on cooperation in the Arctic and the North, 211 based on their continuing desire for 
partnership to serve the interests of northerners. Priority areas should remain economic development, 
Arctic contaminants, Aboriginal issues, resource development, geology, tourism and health. The governments 
should facilitate continued contact between government representatives, aboriginal organizations, other 
NGOs, scientists, and business associations and firms. INAC's Circumpolar Liaison Directorate should remain 
the lead federal coordinator for implementation of this agreement. Canadian Inuit groups have been strong 
proponents of the Russian Association of Indigenous Peoples of the North (RAIPON), encouraging Canada 
to help their Aboriginal peoples tackle environment development challenges and supporting Aboriginal 
representation at the national and international levels. 212 Although modest technical assistance initiatives 
designed to share best-practices (such as the Institutional Building for Northern Aboriginal Peoples in 
Russia program, which is continuing under a modest Northern development stream, and the Canada-Russia 
Northern Development Partnership Program funded by the Canadian International Development Agency) 
may not enjoy a strong political or media profile, Russians perceive them as constructive initiatives and 
they contribute to regional and local Aboriginal entrepreneurship, as well as improved regional governance 
systems.There is continued bilateral cooperation and goodwill, despite all the high-level political and media 
talk of conflict. 213 Canada must avoid being punitive with Russia so that northern bilateral cooperation, 
geared largely towards indigenous capacity-building, is not held hostage to global developments. 

Canada also stands to learn from Russia through its experiences in managing the Northern Sea Route 
(NSR or Northeast Passage) on the basis of Article 234 of UNCLOS. The NSR will have less ice and a 
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E100317 - Canada Treaty Series 1992. no. 18. 

212 ICC (Canada). Project Description: Institutional Building for Northern Aboriginal Peoples in Russia (IN RIP P-2) (2008); Gary N. Wilson, 
"Inuit Diplomacy in the Circumpolar North," Canadian Foreign Policy 13, no. 3 (2007): 72-3. 

213 See, for example: Embassy of the Russian Federation in Canada, Press Release, "Russia-Canada Cooperation in the Arctic," March 11,2009. 
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longer navigating season than the NWP, and most careful commentators note that, in the short-term at 
least, it will be a more attractive option for commercial vessels interested in Arctic transit. As a result, 
Canada is in advantageous position to closely study scientific research and implementation issues related 
to the NSR, including navigational requirements, pollution standards, emergency facilities and fees to use the 
route. 214 These "lessons learned" will help Canada devise its own management regime when its archipelagic 
waters become attractive and economically viable for commercial transit traffic. 


Circumpolar Cooperation and the Arctic Council 

The overall picture of transnational cooperation in the Arctic is complex; it features a mosaic of 
issue-specific arrangements rather than a single comprehensive and integrated regime covering 
an array of issues that constitute the region's policy agenda. [...] The continued success of region 
building in the Far North is by no means assured.The emerging mosaic of cooperative arrangements 
remains fragile. [...] What is more, the tides of global environmental change and globalization 
have triggered cascades of events that threaten to overwhelm efforts to carve out coherent 
agendas at the regional level and to pursue them without undue concern for the linkages between 
regional activities and planetary processes. Nowhere is this more apparent than in the Arctic, 
where externally driven environmental forces (for example, the impacts of climate change) 
together with the impacts of globalization (for example, the consequences for Arctic communities 
of political pressures relating to marine mammals) threaten to swamp cooperative initiatives at 
the regional level. 


Oran Young, 2005 

The Arctic Council was first proposed by the Mulroney government in 1989, and was eventually created in 
1998 "to provide a means for promoting cooperation, coordination and interaction among the Arctic 
states." 216 Importantly, the Arctic Council should not be dismissed as another Liberal "soft power" activity 
of the Axworthy era. Instead, Conservatives should see it as Liberal carry-through of a Conservative idea, 
and a successful one at that. The eight-nation Council is the key intergovernmental forum for regional 
cooperation in addressing environmental and sustainable development challenges in the circumpolar north, 
and plays a vital role in conveying Arctic perspectives to other international and global organizations. 
Although a high-level "discussional and catalytic" venue rather than a political decision-making body, 217 
the Council "does excellent technical work and informs and enables states to adopt progressive and 
environmentally and socially responsible policies." 218 The introduction of formal status of "permanent 
participants" to six Indigenous Peoples' Organizations (IPOs) on the council - an innovative development 
in intergovernmental relations - enables the region's permanent residents to contribute traditional knowledge 
as well as policy and political perspectives to circumpolar debate. 219 This serves broader national and 
international strategies related to Northern capacity-building and cross-cultural dialogue. 
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The Arctic Council continues to play an important generative role in framing and highlighting issues 
on the Arctic agenda. 220 Canada played a major role in pushing for a human dimension to the Council and 
in the creation of the Sustainable Development working group, acting on Northerners' wishes to have its 
mandate extend beyond a narrow science focus. Canada continues to make valuable contributions in the 
various working groups, 221 and this should be highlighted in subsequent government statements. As the 
Arctic Athabaskan Council notes, Arctic Council activities and reports have influenced negotiations leading 
to international protocols on persistent organic pollutants (POPs), which has "significantly influenced the 
climate change mitigation and adaptation positions of some non-Arctic as well as Arctic states," and 
encouraged Arctic interests and the Small Island Developing States to cooperate on climate change 
adaptation and resilience building measures. 222 Given that sound policies must be based on assessment of 
the best available knowledge of environmental processes affecting the Arctic, the Arctic Council's research 
programs and reports assessments are instrumental to sustainable human and economic development. 

"The Arctic Council has been successful in preparing assessments, developing a regional identity and 
setting the Arctic agenda," the European Commission notes. 223 Yet Rob Huebert asserts that the Arctic Council 
"has been unable to formulate a regionally acceptable set of policy actions to respond to [... environmental] 
problems" facing the region, 224 and Canada should consider a regional treaty to manage climate change 
and resource development issues. 225 Koivurova and Vanderzwaag note that before the "soft sleddings" of 
the last decade can be replaced by regional, legally binding agreements, a series of "hard questions" must 
be addressed: Is a legally binding agreement necessary? If so, what type of treaty and what details should 
be included? The various pros and cons, recapped in Koivurova and Vanderzwaag's article, need not be 
reiterated here. If Canada chooses to become a "champion" of a "hard law" approach, this would be a 
long-term process with no assurance that all Arctic states would agree to a new treaty. It would also 
contradict the Ilulissat declaration, which clearly stated that the five Arctic rim states do not believe there 
is a need to create a new Arctic "treaty." 226 Given the efforts required to secure a US signature on the 
Arctic Council as it currently stands, the prospects of success on a formal treaty seem slim. 227 Instead, 
Canada should focus on strengthening the Arctic Council's existing structure by supporting the creation of 
a permanent secretariat, and should try to expand its mandate by promoting an "International Cooperation 
Working Group" or a coordinating committee for external relations. 228 
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The absence of an Antarctic-style treaty in the Arctic should not be seen as a failure. It is hard to envision 
how Arctic Aboriginal groups would have gained such an influential position if a treaty had been signed, 
given American desires to treat the permanent participants as observers. 229 Furthermore, the existing "web 
of soft-law declarations, informal arrangements, and growing institutional cooperation in the Arctic show 
that these measures often prove to be quite efficient in addressing existing challenges." 230 Canada is well- 
advised to continue to embrace informal practices. Despite concerns that the May 2008 Illulissat declaration 
by the Arctic-5 relegates the Arctic Council to a marginal role, Canada must remember that this specific 
meeting was focused on extended shelf claims. The participants declared that they would follow international 
rules, using UNCLOS to sort out competing national claims to continental shelf rights. 231 This does not relegate 
the Arctic Council to the sidelines of circumpolar affairs. It remains an essential forum for "conveying 
Arctic perspectives, concerns and interests on climate change, contaminants, biodiversity conservation and 
other issues to international and global bodies/' 232 Indeed, with the EU, China, India, South Korea and others 
expressing interest in becoming observers to the Council, one of the key challenges will be managing 
membership so that the permanent participants' voices are not diluted. 233 


International Standards 

All Arctic stakeholders have a vested interest in when and where shipping in the Arctic will occur and 
under what conditions. "Governance in shipping is characterized by efforts to promote harmonization and 
uniformity in international maritime law," a team of Canadian international lawyers explain in a report 
produced for the Marine & Environmental Law Institute, Dalhousie Law School. "The reason for the global 
approach to shipping governance is that by definition and function, shipping is essentially an international 
tool in the service of global trade." 234 To this end, Canada should join with its circumpolar neighbours to 
promote the full implementation of existing obligations concerning navigation rules, maritime safety, 
routes system and environmental standards in the Arctic. 235 

The IMO, a specialized United Nations agency, is responsible for creating harmonized shipping 
regulations and operating practices. These regulations and practices encompass safety, environmental 
concerns, legal matters, technical cooperation, maritime security and the efficiency of shipping. Transport 
Canada led discussions on the Polar Code which was later developed into IMO's non-mandatory Guidelines 
for Ships Operating in Ice-Covered Waters. Transport is also active in the International Association of 
Classification Societies, where work on class harmonization and enforcement of detailed ship construction 
rules for ice-strengthened ships complements the IMO's activities. Canada should continue to use its influence 
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in these organizations to strengthen the design, construction and safety standards for ships that will operate 
in Arctic and Antarctic waters. 236 

Canada should strongly support further efforts to enhance IMO environmental and safety standards 
for shipping in Arctic waters, develop cooperative SAR procedures and assets and support designating 
some Arctic navigation routes as particularly sensitive sea areas under IMO rules. 237 Design and construction 
of ships for Polar waters are not a unique Canadian requirement. Nations in close proximity to both poles 
have similar needs, and Canada is well suited to take a leadership role in promoting international standards 
for the construction and operation of ships in ice-covered waters. Canada should work collaboratively with the 
United States to translate the existing guidelines into a mandatory Polar Code for international shipping. 238 


Northerners, Diplomacies and Foreign Policy 

Canadian foreign policy must also be framed, wherever possible, in concert with northerners' priorities. 
Through comprehensive land claim agreements and sovereignty assertions based upon northern indigenous 
use and occupancy, northern Aboriginal peoples are partners in Canada's Arctic governance and stewardship. 
Inuit Tapiriit Kanatami places a high policy priority on "recognition that an effective Arctic strategy 
requires a high and sustained level of inter-governmental and government-aboriginal cooperation." 239 

This emphasis on the foreign policy-making process conflicts with the prevailing tendency towards 
immediate, outcome- oriented, "crisis" decision making. The International Dimension to the Inuit Action 
Plan observes that "to address international issues, which are increasingly interdisciplinary and multifaceted, 
the Government of Canada establishes ad hoc and sometimes permanent interdepartmental committees 
and/or working groups. Canadian Inuit are sometimes invited to participate in these bodies but often after 
positions have been developed by Canada." 240 A November 2008 meeting of the Inuit Circumpolar Council 
in Kuujjuaq reaffirmed that the Inuit want to be included "as equal partners in any future talks regarding 
sovereignty" and are displeased with the lack of meaningful and direct inclusion in decision making. 241 
Nevertheless, it is telling that while federal officials insist they regularly engage Northern leaders on 
circumpolar issues, Northerners stridently assert that they are not embraced as active partners, allegedly 
in violation of national and international obligations. 
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To improve cooperation and coordination, the federal government should consider establishing a 
domestic Arctic Council as recommended by a workshop of prominent northerners and scholars. 242 This 
"Arctic Canada Council" would include representatives from key federal departments (such as INAC, 
DFAIT, Environment Canada, DFO, the RCMP and DND), the territorial governments, Aboriginal regional 
governments (including representatives from Nunavik and Nunatsiavut), ICC (Canada), ITK, AAC and 
Gwich'in Council International. The Arctic Canada Council could meet biannually and could generate a 
series of working groups involving leading Canadian researchers. While the agenda would invariably transcend 
the domestic and international spheres, and meetings would be expensive to host given the distances 
involved in bringing participants together, this would be a strong mechanism to ensure that Northerners 
were truly engaged as ongoing partners in devising and implementing a truly integrated Northern strategy 
for Canada. 243 

The federal government should also reinstate the position of Ambassador for Circumpolar Affairs. This 
position, originally created in 1994 to support the creation of the Arctic Council and to serve as Canada's 
senior representative at Council meetings, was eliminated by the Harper government in 2006 as a cost-saving 
measure. Although DFAIT has the capacity to manage the Arctic file through its Aboriginal and Circumpolar 
Division, it is important for Canada to have a dedicated ambassador to act as our face to the world on 
circumpolar issues. Appointing a Northerner to this position sends a strong signal that Canada's policies 
are reflective of its Northern peoples' priorities, that we intend to invest in multilateral relationships and 
that we take our northern diplomatic responsibilities seriously. 


Climate Change and Pollution 

Climate change is the defining issue of our time that will ultimately impact on us all. The Inuit 
are giving the world the gift of an early warning. 


Sheila Watt-Cloutier 244 

The Governing Council of the United Nations Environment Programme (UNEP) has characterized the Arctic 
as the world's barometer of environmental change. Its February 2008 resolution on "Sustainable Development 
of the Arctic Region" urges better cooperation among and between states and non-governmental stake¬ 
holders to ensure sustainable development, 245 given that the root causes of climate change are intrinsically 
global. The impacts are also regional and local.The effects of climate change on the Arctic ecosystem have 
been widely documented, including rising temperatures, melting icecaps and glaciers, and changes in flora 
and fauna. 246 Potential security and sovereignty threats must be considered alongside issues of food security, 
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cultural survival, physical health, threats to settlements on the coast or built on permafrost and the 
vulnerability of critical infrastructure. Adapting and adjusting to climate change is an abiding concern to 
Aboriginal groups. These groups recognize that global action is needed to reduce greenhouse gases and 
slow the pace of change to provide northern residents with time to adapt to changing conditions. 247 

"Climate change is best viewed as a threat multiplier which exacerbates existing trends, tensions and 
instability," the EU notes. "The core challenge is that climate change threatens to overburden states and 
regions which are already fragile and conflict prone." 248 While the Arctic is fragile, it is not "conflict 
prone." The fragility is linked to humanitarian and ecological issues, not to an anarchic arena likely to 
explode into military conflict. Thomas Homer-Dixon asserts that: 

the most common "state-centric" concerns about the effect of climate change on the Arctic [...] 
are exaggerated. These concerns are grounded in a set of assumptions that may have been appro¬ 
priate for 19th and 20th century world affairs but are entirely inappropriate as a basis for 
addressing the 21 sl century's challenges. Indeed, these state-centric concerns divert policy attention 
away from far more critical issues, including the larger climate consequences of Arctic ice loss, 
such as more rapid melting of the Greenland icecap, invigoration of carbon-cycle positive feedbacks, 
and potentially dramatic changes in precipitation patterns much farther south affecting global 
food production. [...] Access to the Northwest Passage and to reserves of oil and natural gas in 
the Arctic basin will seem trivial in a world whipsawed by climate change shifts resulting from 
loss of Arctic sea ice. Policymakers need to focus on what is really important, not what fits their 
20th century worldview. 249 

Unfortunately, Canada is not in a position to take a leadership role in climate change adaptation and 
mitigation strategies. It does, however, have an opportunity to stand beside the new "leader," Barak 
Obama.The US President has promised an aggressive "New Energy for America" strategy which includes 
re-engaging with the U.N. Framework Convention on Climate Change (UNFCC) and creating a Global 
Energy Forum of the world's largest emitters to focus exclusively on global energy and environmental 
issues. 250 Similarly, Adele Airoldi calls on the EU to take a leading role in climate change mitigation 
efforts, given the reticence or opposition of other circumpolar countries to commit to action, so that the 
EU can "become the main interpreter of Arctic concerns." 251 

Canada's weak record on climate change is a serious blow to our self-image as good international 
citizens. We need to develop an Arctic Climate Strategy that is global in its aspirations for mitigation while 
sensitive to the needs for local adaptation. It must contain an on-the-ground capacity (scientific and local) 
to monitor the physical, social, cultural and economic impacts of global warming in Canada, and support 
similar studies abroad. In response to the 2007 Natural Resources Canada report From Impacts to Adaptation: 
Canada in a Changing Climate, Mary Simon made three key recommendations for federal action vis-a-vis 
the Arctic. Canada should: 
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1. Convene a blue ribbon panel of civil society and industry leaders to advise the Federal 
Government on fully understanding how climate change is affecting the Canadian Arctic and how 
to assist Northerners to adapt to the changes already underway. This panel would be innovative, 
non-partisan and empowered to consult with ordinary Canadians. 

2. Then develop a comprehensive national climate change strategy for the Arctic with targets and 
timelines, connected to international processes, funding commitments, and tax incentives. 

3. Select a model Inuit Community to evaluate strategies that will allow northern residents to cope 
with rapid Climate Change. We are suggesting Tuktoyaktuk. For example examining building and 
engineering challenges in an environment where the ground is now subject to much warmer 
temperatures for longer periods of time. 252 

This is an appropriate and feasible plan, encapsulating the multiple levels of engagement that are required. 
On the ground, observations and scientific reports reveal that global warming threatens Arctic infrastructure, 
and therefore mitigation efforts cannot be region. Given that pipelines, buildings and houses built on 
permafrost are threatened by warming temperatures which erode its bearing capacity and produce structural 
damage, local adaptation is needed long before any global action can take effect. This reality can be 
applied to most of the environmental challenges facing Arctic peoples. 

Canada's climate change prevention and mitigation strategy must be paralleled with continued investment 
in identifying global and trans-boundary processes that contaminate the Arctic ecosystem. Working in close 
collaboration with northern Aboriginal peoples, the Canadian government has become a circumpolar leader 
in contaminants-related science, and must continue to screen and monitor new contaminants entering the 
Arctic "sink." Canada should pursue opportunities to reduce pollution by persistent organic pollutants, 
heavy metals and other contaminants through existing international forums, including the Arctic Council's 
Arctic Monitoring and Assessment Programme (AMAP) and the UN's Economic Commission for Europe's 
Long Range Transport of Airborne Pollutants process. It should also seek agreements to reduce the risk 
of radionuclide contamination in the Arctic. 253 

This must be coupled with research in Northern communities to assess the impacts of locally based 
contaminants on food supply and health. "With the environment changing so quickly, it's difficult to tell 
from year to year whether that food will be there or not," said Vuntut Gwich'in Chief Joe Linklater from 
Old Crow, Yukon, who also chairs Gwich'in Council International. Linklater also stated that the changing 
Arctic environment causes great uncertainty and stress for elders and youth in the region, and that he 
hopes northern communities will be involved in developing strategies to deal with these challenges. 254 This 
engagement must not be an afterthought: it must be central to the process of devising a national climate 
change strategy. 

A key risk associated with climate change is the potential for strong resentment amongst Northerners 
if southern policy makers fail to include them in discussions that impact their lives, or fail to take action to 
deal with changes that are of paramount importance to them. These tensions may be expressed domestically, 
as is already happening, or internationally.The recent Circumpolar Inuit Declaration on Arctic Sovereignty 
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is telling. 255 Canada has been very fortunate to enjoy strong support from its Inuit and other northern 
peoples. The ringing Inuit phrase "Canadians first, first Canadians," which I have heard frequently in my 
northern travels, should be the envy of the world. We cannot let the spirit of cooperation and partnership 
wane because "crisis" thinking demands urgent action. Aboriginal issues have been the "Achilles heel" of 
Canada's good international citizenship, 256 a consideration that was further harmed by the federal government's 
decision to vote against the UN Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples: we cannot take for granted 
our partnership with the Inuit and other northern peoples. A more serious rift between northern and 
southern Canadians over the setting of our Arctic priorities will hurt us domestically and it will erode our 
credibility globally. 


Towards a Renewed Emphasis on Diplomacy 

Circumpolar cooperation and diplomacy must be reinstated as an explicit and central pillar of Canada's 
Northern Strategy. This is essential if Canada wants to promote a "Polar Saga" scenario and assume a 
leading role in circumpolar affairs.The absence of diplomacy and circumpolar cooperation as main components 
of an integrated federal strategy has set up a false separation between sovereignty-security concerns and 
a stable circumpolar world predicated on the rule of law where Canada is a strong ally and responsible 
neighbour. If the original phraseology in the Northern Vision devised under the Liberals, "Reinforcing 
Sovereignty, National Security and Circumpolar Cooperation," is politically unpalatable for partisan reasons, 
the federal government should consider something along the lines of: "Increase Diplomatic, Military and 
Scientific Cooperation with other Circumpolar Nations." 

If DFAIT has been "missing in action" on the Arctic file in recent years 257 (and perhaps it is more 
appropriate to say that it has been frozen out of the military centred approach since 2006), it is time for 
the government to swing back the pendulum and re-engage its diplomats as central players. As David 
Runnalls neatly summarizes: 

action is needed around specific topics and coalitions which naturally bind the Arctic nations: a 
shared Arctic environment; a declared commitment to abide by UNCLOS; the Ilulissat Declaration 
and the Arctic Council; threatened indigenous and northern populations; and the fact that a lot is 
at stake, environmentally, socially and economically. A common thread for these connectors is the 
need to promote sustainable development in the region. The central focus for Canada should be to 
demonstrate through its actions that it intends to be a world leader in northern sustainable develop¬ 
ment stewardship no matter how difficult the challenges of transition created by climate change. 258 

To paraphrase an old adage, the Arctic issues are too broad to be left to the generals and the oil and gas 
company executives. 
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Development 

What happens in the North [...] will be of great importance to the future of our country; it will 
tell us what kind of a country Canada is; it will tell us what kind of a people we are. [...] We think 
of ourselves as a northern people. We may at last have begun to realize that we have something 
to learn from the people who for centuries have lived in the North. [...] Should the future of the 
North be determined by the South? [...] The goals, aspirations and preferences of the northern 
peoples should be fully explored before any decision is taken. The choice we make will decide 
whether the North is to be primarily a frontier for industry or a homeland for its peoples. 

Thomas Berger, Northern Frontier, Northern Homeland (1977) 

The resource potential of the Arctic is huge. The US Geological Survey estimated in July 2008 that 90 billion 
barrels of oil, 1,669 trillion cubic feet of natural gas and 44 billion barrels of natural gas liquids may 
remain undiscovered in the Arctic, with 84 percent laying in offshore areas. Potentially exploitable minerals 
in the Canadian Arctic include iron ore, base metals and diamonds. Interest in Northern fisheries, tourism 
and freshwater may expand as global warming opens up easier access to the region. As a result, the notion 
that this treasure-laden frontier may hold the key to Canada's future prosperity has reentered the popular 
mind. Northern Canadians are excited by the opportunities offered by northern resource development. 
Concerns abound, however, about how Canada will facilitate development while protecting the northern 
ecosystem and sustaining northern communities and cultures. 

Development issues are intrinsically domestic and international. Oil and gas exploration and production 
is driven by international energy prices and demand, as well as issues of American energy security and 
diversity of supply. The demand and prices for minerals are also dictated by volatile international markets, 
leaving the North susceptible to "boom and bust" cycles. 259 World prices have largely determined the scale 
and pace of industrial development in the region; a very high cost environment in which infrastructure is 
poor and often lacking .260 Taken at face value, the current global economic downturn may point to a 
"polar low" scenario, in which "low demand and unstable governance bring a murky and underdeveloped 
future for the Arctic." 261 However, longer-term international demand for conventional energy and raw 
materials will continue to rise. "Nations around the world are taking steps to ward off recession and kick- 
start their economies," N WT Premier Floyd Roland recently noted. "They'll need energy and resources to 
fuel that economic growth. [...] The bottom line is that Canada's Arctic remains one of the last politically 
stable places on Earth that has abundant energy resources." 262 

Canada is a trading nation, and should encourage an "Arctic Saga" scenario that balances global 
collaboration and compromise with sustainable Arctic resource development. 263 As the territorial premiers 
note in their Northern Vision: 

The strength of the northern economy is based on rich endowments of renewable, non-renewable 
and human resources. The northern labour force is young and skilled; billions of dollars are being 


259 Jonathan Seymour, Canadian Arctic Shipping Assessment, 7; Robert M. Bone, The Geography of the Canadian North: Issues and Challenges, 
2 nd ed. (Don Mills: Oxford University Press, 2003), 105. 

260 AAC, "Europe and the Arctic." 

261 GBN, "Future of Arctic Marine Navigation," 6. See appendix A. 

262 Floyd Roland, "Arctic Energy Resources Will Be Needed," Embassy, November 6, 2008. 

263 GBN, "Future of Arctic Marine Navigation," 6. See appendix A. 
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invested by the private sector in mineral and gem exploration and development; the oil and gas 
sector is the focus of intense activity and great potential; hydro development holds great promise 
for clean energy; and offshore fisheries are developing into a competitive sector. 264 

In short, Canada is well positioned to use its sovereignty and develop its resources with, and for the benefit 
of, Northerners. This is a central pillar of both the Liberal and Conservative Northern strategies, and 
transcends the domestic and international spheres. 

Northern commentators, however, continue to accuse Ottawa of having its strategy backwards. This 
critique usually promotes a vision that builds sovereignty "from the ground up." Mary Simon, in a strongly 
worded commentary in Nunatsiaq News on April 11, 2008, observed: 

The Arctic has the country's worst housing, health and education indicators.This cannot be allowed 
to continue. Notwithstanding last October's Throne Speech promise of "an integrated northern 
strategy", a quick review of the recent federal budget shows where the federal government 
priorities rest at the moment: sizeable new funding for mineral development alongside earlier big 
ticket commitments to military facilities and hardware, with a "hold-the-line" approach to endemic 
social problems. 

In this backwards-looking focus, the aboriginal realities of the Arctic - our demographic majority, 
our aboriginal and treaty rights, our distinct languages and cultures - are effectively pushed out 
of sight. 

Public pronouncements on northern policy priorities rarely mention Inuit and other aboriginal 
peoples, and, when they do, the references are footnotes and afterthoughts. The views and 
suggestions of representative aboriginal organizations are sidelined. [...] 

There is a core fallacy that threatens to take hold at the heart of the federal government's 
emerging northern and Arctic policies: that the top third of Canada can be managed and developed 
as if its aboriginal history, demography, and its aboriginal values and character, are peripheral 
and transitional. Policies built around such a misleading notion will be unsound in concept and 
unsustainable in practice. 

The "integrated northern strategy" promised in last year's Throne Speech is, at least notionally, 
still under construction. There is now an opportunity to get things right. 265 

To "get things right," Canada needs to commit to internal development in close partnership with Northern 
leaders, and must discern a more central role for northerners in governance, research, environmental 
monitoring and enforcement, to exercise its sovereignty, practice meaningful stewardship and reduce its 
vulnerability to external criticism. 

Although Canada has had a surprisingly successful track record in expanding and entrenching its legal 
sovereignty in the north, its record on development is disappointing. 266 The following section lays out options 
that the federal government may choose to support as part of an integrated Northern strategy. This set of 
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possibilities does not present a hierarchy of priorities or cost-benefit analyses - assessments that are 
invariably made by politicians and public servants. Political realities dictate that federal decision makers 
will evaluate these options according to how they fit with prevailing priorities, budgets and desired political 
messaging. For example, recent federal government commitments to invest in infrastructure as part of its 
economic stimulus package may make "bricks and mortar" projects particularly attractive. Furthermore, 
the needs of the North must be balanced with those of southern Canada. Development proposals tend to 
be region-centric, and this extensive "menu" of policy options does not presume that there is sufficient 
political appetite for the federal government to bite off all of the options at once. Instead, it is intended as a 
sampling of policy suggestions that federal decision makers should evaluate when developing a comprehensive 
Arctic strategy. 


Encouraging Sustainable Resource Development 

With all the focus on the alleged threats to Canadian sovereignty and security in the North, predicated on 
foreign eagerness to undermine our claims and steal our resources, the popular discourse has been directed 
away from the benefits that Canada will accrue if development is attracted to the region. Indeed, some 
observers suggest that the Arctic basin will not see the dramatic expansion of oil and gas exploitation and 
in transit shipping that is driving the "polar race" scenarios rampant in the media. Homer-Dixon anticipates 
that "in a world of melting and shifting sea ice, more violent Arctic storms, and a surge of icebergs from 
disintegrating Greenland glaciers - exploring and extracting Arctic petroleum resources might be much 
more, not less, difficult than it is today." 267 The unpredictability of ice conditions (including the possibility 
of more, not less, multiyear ice infesting Canada's internal waters), confusing regulatory regimes, inadequate 
infrastructure and human capital deficits may make development unattractive to potential investors. 268 The 
federal government and Northern stakeholders have emphasized that sustainable development and 
resource management are integral to future growth. To achieve this, Canada should strive where possible 
to make its North more competitive with other regions. This is a tall order, however, given its geographical 
remoteness, sparse population and challenging climate. 

Pierre Alvarez, the President of the Canadian Association of Petroleum Producers, explains that a 
sustainable oil and gas industry in northern Canada must meet the same requirements as in other parts of 
the world. "Companies compete for international investment dollars for projects," he observes, and seek to 
maximize their return on investment. The prices of crude oil and natural gas prices are weighed against 
the relatively high exploration and development costs - and risks - of operating in the region, given the 
isolation, short drilling season, complex regulatory system and lack of infrastructure. 269 

A recent AMAP assessment report notes that climate change will have both positive and negative 
effects on oil and gas activities in the Arctic. 270 Accordingly, the federal government should continue to 
invest in initiatives and incentives to encourage investment and development. Resource estimates often 
presented as "facts" in the media are based on surveys and must be followed up by in-depth research. The 
government's geo-mapping program through Natural Resources Canada serves this need, as does the 
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extension of the 15 percent mineral exploration tax credit to explore new mineral reserves in the North. 
It should also implement its Regulatory Improvement Initiative to make a more efficient and effective 
regime out of "the spiderweb of federal regulatory authority which threatens economic development in the 
north." 271 Improved navigational infrastructure and aids to make marine transportation safer and more 
efficient, deep-sea capable port infrastructure to receive/send cargo and to service vessels, and increased 
road and rail networks to deliver resources to southern markets (and potentially to western markets 
through Russia) warrant further study. Given the high costs and difficult logistics associated with Northern 
development, public-private partnerships will likely be necessary. 272 

The premier of the N WT has called for a strategic federal investment to start the Mackenzie Gas Project, 
the largest industrial project ever undertaken in the Canadian North, which is intended to transport gas 
from the Mackenzie Delta to Alberta where it can be distributed internationally. 273 Federal leadership may 
be necessary, given that the success of this $16.2 billion project has become "a litmus test for Canadian 
frontier development in general." 274 The regulatory process has been slow and cumbersome, 275 Aboriginal 
claims and land access issues continue to pose obstacles, and proponents insist on the need for a supportive 
"fiscal framework" to make the project economically feasible. Once a pipeline is built, however, the economics 
of developing new gas fields in the region will be improved. Without it, the difficulties in delivering Arctic 
gas to market, coupled with export and technological constraints, will likely inhibit development of these 
resources for the foreseeable future. 

Canada's Atlantic and Pacific Ocean fisheries remain in crisis from over-fishing and poor management and 
conservation policies, while national and world demand for fish protein continues to rise. This situation is 
part of a global crisis in which attempts to exploit increasingly scarce resources may further destabilize 
ecosystems and undermine a major part of the global food supply. Although fishing is partly regulated 
through the North Atlantic Fisheries Organization, illegal and unreported fishing still takes place in 
Canadian waters and there are indications that the pressures may increase in the near future. 277 Climate 
change is likely to shift the spatial distribution of fish stocks, and reduced sea ice coverage in Arctic waters 
may make new areas attractive to fishers trying to deal with the loss of indigenous fish stocks from their 
home fishing grounds. To protect against unregulated fisheries in waters straddling Canada's EEZ and in 
parts of the Arctic high seas, Canada should engage the international community to enact a regulatory 
framework that ensures "fair and transparent management of fisheries in accordance with the Code of 
Conduct for Responsible Fishing." 278 Establishing one or more regional fisheries management organizations 
is consistent with the eco-system-based management and "collaborative stewardship" advocated by Oran 
Young and Franklyn Griffiths, as well as the UNCLOS framework for Arctic government proposed by the 
five Arctic coastal states. 279 
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At the same time, the federal government could encourage and support a Northern Canadian commercial 
fishery as proposed by the government of Nunavut, and should give Nunavut companies a right of first 
refusal on fishing quotas in territorial waters. 280 Accordingly, small craft/fishery harbours are an important 
community resource and can stimulate self-sustaining, local economic development. Currently, northern 
communities do not benefit commercially from offshore fish stocks because they do not have fishing vessels 
suitable for offshore work, landing places for these ships, adequate charts, processing facilities or regular 
air cargo service to move products to southern markets. 281 In the 2008 federal budget, the government 
committed $8 million over two years to build, operate and manage a commercial harbour in Pangnirtung. 
This commitment is only a start, and the federal government should invest the $41.2 million over eight 
years needed to build harbours in six other communities identified in the DFO Nunavut Small Craft Harbours 
Report (2005). Accordingly, it should implement, with Nunavut, a comprehensive harbor development plan. 
This plan will entail new services and infrastructure to ensure safe navigation, improved Arctic marine 
charts and aids to navigation and better port facilities. 282 At the same time, by reducing local unemployment, 
facilitating community re-supply and supporting subsistence hunters and fishers, investments in small craft 
harbours will support Northern community development. 

Functional harbours will enhance the potential for more tourism in the Canadian Arctic. Tourism, 
particularly cruise travel to the Canadian Arctic, has grown steadily since 1984 and may accelerate 
because of global warming. While much of the existing literature seems fixed on the threat posed by foreign 
tourist traffic to Canada's sovereignty claims and to the Arctic environment, 283 this overlooks the potential 
for foreign tourism to become part of a sustainable and diverse Northern economy. 

Marine eco-tourism is a growing force in the tourism industry worldwide, and can have a direct material 
benefit at the community level. Accordingly, Canada should support sustainable Arctic tourism, as long as 
environmental safeguards are in place, including restricted access to ecologically vulnerable areas. 284 
The Guidelines for Operation of Passenger Vessels in Canadian Arctic 1/l/afers 285 encourage tour operators 
to consult the World Wildlife Fund codes of conduct. 286 Canada should strengthen its requirements by 
promoting an international agreement on instruments to manage Arctic tourism. 287 Eco-cruising is over¬ 
whelmingly handled by foreign-flag companies and ships at present, and the federal government could also 
explore the possibility of supporting an enhanced eco-cruise sector in the Arctic. 288 

Protecting the Arctic environment must be central to all development strategies. Canadians expect 
the federal government to be an effective steward of the Arctic, and recognize that resource development 
could threaten Northern ecosystems if they are not managed in a sustainable manner. As a result, federal 
support for hydrocarbon resource exploration, extraction and transportation must be contingent on strict 
environmental standards. Canadians must also recognize that accidents or spills will not respect national 
borders, and we must work with our circumpolar neighbours to create and implement binding international 
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standards based upon the Arctic Council's oil and gas guidelines, a Polar Code through the IMO, and 
improved bilateral and multilateral cooperation to institute preparedness and response measures across 
the circumpolar region. 289 Prior to opening new geographical areas for resource development or constructing 
new infrastructure, it is also essential to consult with Northern residents to ensure their interests are taken 
into account, negative effects are minimized, and Northern residents can secure short- and long-term benefits 
from activities. 


Sustainable Human Development 

"As I've said before, 'use it or lose it' is the first principle of sovereignty in the Arctic," Prime Minister 
Harper proclaimed when announcing his expanded geo-mapping program in August 2008. "To develop the 
North we must know the North.To protect the North, we must control the North. And to accomplish all our 
goals for the North, we must be in the North." 290 The tone and language, suggestive of an open frontier and 
the need for a Canadian presence, was precisely the sort of message that is offensive to many Northerners 
with whom I have spoken. Northern residents already provide a continuous presence. Political speeches 
talking about the need to prepare the Arctic for defence and resource development activities, without careful 
consideration of the ways that Northerners already use the lands and waters, cause consternation. The 
Arctic front/frontier often characterized in southern media coverage and political speeches frequently 
bears little resemblance to the relationships that they already have with and in their Arctic homeland. 

As Thomas Berger's landmark 1977 report for the Mackenzie Valley Pipeline Inquiry revealed to 
Canadians, debates about resource development are not just about pipelines and access to energy: they are 
"about the future of the North and its peoples." 291 So they remain. The Inuit assert that "sovereignty begins 
at home." 292 Mary Simon, President of the Inuit Tapiriit Kanatami, explains that establishing meaningful 
sovereignty in the North requires a great commitment to meeting the needs of the Inuit, whose historic 
and ongoing use and occupation of the Arctic lands and waters is "the bedrock of Canada's status as an 
Arctic nation." By extension, "coherent policy-making for the Arctic must commit to two things: A credible 
power-sharing partnership between Inuit and the government; and a determination to overcome the obvious 
gaps in basic measurements of well-being that separate Inuit from all other Canadians." 293 

Sustainable human and resource development in the Arctic must go hand in hand for Canada to be a 
competitive and credible player in the circumpolar world. The three territorial premiers' document, A 
Northern Vision: A Stronger North and A Better Canada, asserts that northerners should be the primary 
beneficiaries of northern resource development. In the section "Sovereignty Through Sustainability," this 
collaborative vision asserted that: 

in order for Northerners to continue to act as stewards of Canadian sovereignty, the North needs 
sustainable communities. Northerners must be supported in building communities where we can 
live healthy lives; where opportunities for employment, education and training exist; where we 
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can raise our families in adequate, suitable and affordable homes; where health and social services 
exist that are comparable to the rest of Canada; and where we can build a future for ourselves 
and our children. 294 

The "human dimension" of development, prioritized by Northern stakeholders, includes issues such as 
economic development and diversification, healthcare, education and training, Aboriginal issues and northern 
infrastructure. Studies reveal that local concerns like housing shortages, suicide, substance abuse, violent 
crime, and exorbitant costs of living trump sovereignty and conventional security concerns on Northerners' 
priority list. 295 The Harper Government has committed to various initiatives to encourage social and 
economic development in the North, including affordable housing, $500 million for a socioeconomic trust 
for communities affected by the construction of the Mackenzie Gas Project, increased deductions for northern 
workers and expanded broadband connectivity in the NWT and Nunavut. 296 These investments should be 
welcomed by the leaders of all political parties, and must be expanded to addresses the acute social problems 
that Northerners suggest represent the real crisis in the Canadian North. Proposals to build human capacity 
blur the lines between domestic and international policy, but they are key to Canada's future. 

The model for a mutually supportive relationship is embodied in land claim agreements, but frustration 
is mounting over the perceived failure of the federal government to fully implement them. 297 Inuit 
spokespersons have argued that Canada's archipelagic waters are best understood and protected as internal 
waters to Nunavut and the NWT, subject to local control and local use, and that control over environmental 
monitoring and seabed resources should be devolved to the territorial governments. Former Nunavut premier 
Paul Okalik described this as an in-house solution to bolster Canada's internal waters claim, and he accused 
the federal government of being "hypocritical," "impractical," and "colonial" in its approach to devolving 
governance. 298 This sort of rhetoric is harmful, and the expectations of the Nunavut government in particular 
must be proportionate to serious management and staffing problems that they face, as well as a host of 
federal considerations that should not be dismissed for the sake of a hasty agreement. 299 Nevertheless, it 
must be a top government priority to build regional capacity so that control over lands and resources can 
be transferred from Ottawa to the NWT and Nunavut governments, as has been done in the Yukon. 300 

One element of the devolution process that bears directly on Canada's jurisdiction over the waters of the 
Arctic Archipelago is the creation of a Nunavut Marine Council (N MC), set out in the 1993 Nunavut Land 
Claims Agreement to help regulate marine development. By bringing together representatives from the 
Nunavut Impact Review Board, Water Board, Planning Commission and Wildlife Management Board, an NMC 
would build more coherent and coordinated policies for offshore resource use, planning and development. 301 
In due course, if the NWC proves feasible and constructive, Marine Councils for the Inuvialuit, Nunavik and 
Nunatsiavut governments could and should be formed.They could then be brought together as the Canadian 
Arctic Marine Environment Working Group under the aegis of the Arctic Canada Council proposed earlier. 
This would help to ensure the inclusiveness of decision making related to marine governance. 
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Education and Arctic Research 

While Canada has lagged behind in Arctic research over the last few decades, its world-leading $150 million 
investment in the International Polar Year (2007-2009) is providing momentum for a new national commitment 
to excellence in Arctic research. 302 Long-term investments in physical, human and social scientific research 
are needed to avoid the "feast and famine" cycle that has marked Arctic research to date. A Natural 
Sciences and Engineering Research Council (NSERC) and Social Sciences and Humanities Research 
Council (SSHRC) report observed that Canada's northern research is in "crisis,"and if it is not better supported 
Canada, will not fulfill its national or international science and research expectations. By extension, Northern 
research activity is pitched as an "essential assertion of our sovereignty." 303 

The Canadian Arctic Research Initiative emphasizes Canada's international obligation to contribute 
to knowledge about the "nature, mechanisms and extent" of connections between the Arctic and the rest 
of the globe. 304 The federal government is carrying through on its promises to create new research infra¬ 
structure, particularly a world-class Arctic research station, 305 and to encourage researchers to coordinate 
their efforts across relevant topic areas (such as resource development, transportation, health and the envi¬ 
ronment) so that they can translate their findings into concrete policy recommendations. The internation¬ 
al dimension of Canada's Arctic research strategy should be based upon principles of transparency, infor¬ 
mation sharing and partnership between Canada's Arctic scientists and northern peoples at all levels of 
planning, training, fieldwork, data analysis and communication. 306 To become a global leader in polar sci¬ 
ence, Canada might also partner with the EU to "develop enhanced, broad international information 
exchange on research projects and facilitate coordination of national programmes." The establishment of 
the Sustained Arctic Observing Network may work in this direction. 307 Given that all circumpolar countries 
have a vested interest in sustainable resource development, environmental science and stewardship, cli¬ 
mate change, and healthy and sustainable communities, Canada has a lot to teach - and to learn - through 
constructive engagement in circumpolar research. 

Strategic research should also be targeted towards priority areas that will have an impact on quality 
of life and allow Northerners to adapt to changing realities. For example, northern communities are 
plagued by exorbitant fuel costs to generate electricity. Canada, in concert with its circumpolar neighbours, 
should invest in research and development for technologies oriented towards renewable, indigenous energy 
sources to serve northern residents. 308 Wind power is an obvious possibility, given that the Arctic coast 
registers some of the highest average annual wind speeds in North America and wind is a stable cost (in 
contrast to fossil fuels used to run existing generators). This could be a priority area for NSERC, which 
should fund a strategic partnership with researchers in Alaska and the Nordic countries to create a "wind 
turbine technology centre [to] undertake research design and product development for small northern 
communities and isolated industrial sites," training northern utility workers and marketing this technology 
to the circumpolar world. 309 Canada could engage the EU on this issue, given its potential interest in 
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strengthening cooperation on "improving primary energy savings, energy efficiency and the use of renewable 
resources in the Arctic." 310 

There is also room for Canadian leadership in circumpolar human development. The appointment of 
Leona Aglukkaq (the first Inuk Cabinet minister) as Canada's new Minister of Health in November 2008 
makes this an opportune time to seize the initiative. Given that "the single-most powerful reason for 
Canada's poor international ranking fin health indices] is the poor health and health care of our First 
Nation, Inuit and Metis citizens," according to the chair of the Health Council of Canada, 311 healthy northern 
communities must be a priority. The federal government should collaborate with the ICC to "bring 
Canadian Inuit health issues (best practices and challenges) to the circumpolar world and bring circumpolar 
issues to Canadian decision makers" through the Arctic Council's Sustainable Development Working Group, 
the AM AP Human Health Experts Working Group, and the International Union for Circumpolar Health. 312 
Priority areas for international collaboration include mental health, alcohol and substance abuse, suicide, 
dietary concerns (such those related to changing lifestyles and contaminated food), tuberculosis and delivery 
of health services to remote communities. The government should support the Circumpolar Inuit Health 
Action Plan proposed in the ICC's Utqiagvik Declaration (2004) and the Inuit Action Plan, which will identify 
health issues, priorities and mechanisms to support healthy community initiatives throughout the circumpolar 
world. In Canada's case, investing in the health of Northern residents is also essential for a northern labour 
force; it will reduce the current dependency on imported labour - something that makes "frontier" 
development very costly. 

Education is also a key priority, given the young population of Canada's Arctic and the need to build human 
capacity so that Northerners can seize development opportunities and realize regional self-government. 
To support these goals, the federal and territorial governments should continue to invest resources in the 
University of the Arctic (UArctic), a cooperative network of universities, colleges and Aboriginal organizations 
committed to higher education and research in the circumpolar world. UArctic helps to build regional 
awareness, fosters transnational cooperation between students and researchers, and allows for innovative 
curriculum development. While DFAIT provided start-up funding, it should not be expected to provide 
ongoing financial support to UArctic operations. A long-term funding plan should be developed through 
INAC (with support from Human Resources and Social Development Canada) to sustain and enhance its 
programs. 313 The federal government also should consider special initiatives like co-operative education 
placements in the Aboriginal and circumpolar affairs directorates at DFAIT and INAC that are dedicated 
to university students from the North; a national and international scholars-in-residence program at the 
three northern colleges (through NSERC and SSHRC) and visiting professorships for Canadian scholars 
at universities in Alaska, Europe and Russia to build educational and research networks throughout the 
circumpolar world. 


Advisory Committee on Northern Security and Stewardship 

Although regular meetings on northern issues take place in Ottawa at the deputy minister and assistant deputy 
minister levels, the establishment of a more formal committee would reinforce a long-term commitment 
to strategic planning. To orchestrate and implement its Northern Strategy, the federal government should 


310 EC, European Union and the Arctic Region, 4. 

311 Michael Decter, "Aboriginal health will be the biggest challenge for the new minister/' Sault Star, November 17, 2008. 

312 ITK and ICC (Canada), Building Inuit Nunaat. 

313 Charles J. Jago, "Report and Recommendations on a Government of Canada Approach Toward a Sustainable University of the Arctic 
(Canada)/' February 28, 2008. 
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consider re-establishing an interdepartmental Advisory Committee on Northern Development (ACND). 
The original ACND was created in 1948 to provide "close and continuous interdepartmental coordination" 
so that civil and defence developments were orchestrated within a comprehensive northern development 
programme. 314 Although it had an uneven history and reflected the centralist tendencies of the era in which 
it existed, the concept remains sound if it is broadened to encompass the complementary pillars of 
defence/security and diplomacy. 

The Arctic Security Working Group (ASIWG), established in 1999, is a step in the direction of a 
"whole-of-government" approach, but its mandate is too narrow to encompass the full suite of issues that 
must be engaged at a strategic level. Regular meetings with representatives from the main stakeholder 
departments, as well as Aboriginal organizations and the territorial governments, would facilitate greater 
coordination across the 3-Ds and ensure that Canada's Arctic Strategy integrates foreign and domestic 
policy priorities. 


Conclusion 

A Mari ad Mare ad Mare: Building National Will 

Canada's Arctic is central to our national identity as a northern nation. It is part of our history. 

And it represents the tremendous potential of our future. 

Prime Minister Stephen Harper, 20 07 315 

Building national will is difficult to cast in concrete policy terms, but is of paramount importance if Canada 
is going to make a sustained investment in its North and in the circumpolar world more generally. Despite 
our deference to the "True North Strong and Free" phrase in our national anthem, very few southern 
Canadians really embrace the North beyond symbolism and mythology. We revere the Arctic as a touch¬ 
stone of our distinctiveness - the inukshuk is, of course, the symbol for the 2010 Olympics — but have been 
unwilling to make it a national priority except at those fleeting junctures when "purveyors of polar peril" 316 
tell us that we might lose it. The time has come for southern Canadians to internalize their responsibilities 
for the North, not because it is in danger of being stolen away, but because it is integral to who we are as 
a country. A Northern Vision has the potential to unite us all. The Arctic is a region of opportunity where we 
can make an important contributions to constructing a more cooperative and sustainable circumpolar world. 

Although many southern Canadians have lost touch with the land and the sea, it is the environment 
that binds us all. Our national motto, derived from Psalm 72:8 when the Fathers of Confederation dreamed 
of a country stretching from Atlantic to Pacific, no longer accommodates the breadth of the country that 
we have become. "A mari usque ad mare" is an anachronism, a reminder that we have yet to embrace our 
northernness. Since 1880, when Canada inherited the Arctic Archipelago from the British, we have also 
been an Arctic nation. As a start, Canada should officially acknowledge the third ocean in our national 
motto and amend it to read: "A Mare usque ad mare ad mare"-"from sea to sea to sea." In 2006, national 


314 Memorandum, Minister of National Defence and Minister of Mines and Resources to Cabinet. "Northern Development Policy," January 
16, 1948, Documents on Canadian External Relations, vol. 14 - 928, doc. 928. Accessed May 28, 3009, http://www.international.gc.ca/ 
department/history-histoire/dcer/details-en.asp?intRefid=10616 

315 Harper quoted in Max Delany, "Gas and Glory Fuel Race for the Pole," Moscow Times, 27 July 2007. 

“‘Griffiths, "Canadian Arctic Sovereignty." 
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polls showed very strong support for this proposal when it was introduced in the House of Commons. 
Having to change the motto on paper money, passports, federal buildings and other places where the coat 
of arms appear will entail expense, but it would be a strong reaffirmation, to quote Jack Anawak, "that the 
North is very much a part of Canada." 317 

To build strong national will for a Northern Vision, particularly in a minority government situation, the 
federal government needs to be more systematic and proactive in its Arctic strategy. The Conservative 
government, since 2006, has been proactive in preparing for a "Polar Race."They have not been systematic 
in constructing a "Polar Saga."The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Lawrence Cannon, took an important step 
in this direction with his speech in Whitehorse on March 11, 2008 (reproduced as appendix C), which adopts 
the language of cooperation and relationships that is essential to constructive international engagement. 
Implementing a comprehensive northern strategy will require an expanded vision that accommodates the 
broader suite of priorities articulated by the other federal political parties, Northern representatives and 
other stakeholders.The challenge, James Stauch of the Walter & Duncan Gordon Foundation notes, is how 
to balance "progress and panic" in light of the disconnection between the "real and imagined Norths" and 
"wildly vacillating" southern interest in the region. How can current interest be sustained and put to good 
effect in a manner that is responsible to northerners' priorities and effective in promoting Canadian 
sovereignty, values and interests? 318 

Before Canada can take a leadership role in the circumpolar world, it needs to have more creative 
leadership at home. Stephen Harper has an opportunity to build his reputation as the most Northern-oriented 
prime minister in our history. His readiness to quote John Diefenbaker in the lead up to the 2008 federal 
election, in the apparent hopes of rekindling the Chief's energy and excitement from the 1958 Conservative 
campaign, indicates his desire to make Northern development a key legacy of his government. Harper can 
improve on his predecessors by enacting an integrated Northern Vision and selling it to Canadians as a positive 
nation-building exercise. He can use the Arctic file as proof that he is willing to work with the Opposition 
parties in a non-partisan manner to improve the country. Most importantly, he has the opportunity to invest 
Canadians with a sense of national purpose. Managing the economy in a time of crisis, regardless of how 
competently, will not earn him the title of nation-builder; nor will beefing up the Canadian Forces. In looking 
to succeed where previous prime ministers have failed, Harper told reporters that "I'm hoping that years 
from now, Canada's Arctic sovereignty, military and otherwise, will be, frankly, a major legacy of this 
government." 319 Building the national will to seize our northern destiny, not out of fear but out of confi¬ 
dence and a sense of national purpose, will contribute to a stronger, more prosperous Canada and a stable 
and constructive circumpolar world. 


317 Quoted in Randy Boswell, "Bid to put three seas in Canada's motto riding wave," Vancouver Province, April 11, 2006. 

318 James Stauch, "Sovereignty for Whom? A Closer Look at Use and Occupancy in the Canadian Arctic." Presentation to the "Canada in the 
World Conference," University of Toronto International Relations Society, January 18, 2008. 

319 Quoted in Kathleen Harris, "Arctic Sovereignty Part 1: Our true north strong and free?," Edmonton Sun, February 23, 2007. 
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3-D 

Defence-Development-Diplomacy 

AAC 

Arctic Athabaskan Council 

ACIA 

Arctic Climate Impact Assessment 

ACND 

Advisory Committee on Northern Development 

AGC 

Auditor General of Canada 

AIP 

Air-Independent Propulsion 

AIS 

Arctic Identification System 

AMAP 

Arctic Monitoring and Assessment Programme 

AOPS 

Arctic/Offshore Patrol Ships 

ASWIG 

Arctic Security Working Group 

C4ISR 

Command, Control, Communications, Computers, Intelligence, Surveillance and Reconnaissance 

CARC 

Canadian Arctic Resources Committee 

CBC 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

CCG 

Canadian Coast Guard 

CF 

Canadian Forces 

CFNA 

Canadian Forces Northern Area 

CMS 

Chief of the Maritime Staff 

DEW 

Distant Early Warning 

DEXAF 

Department of External Affairs 

DFAIT 

Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade 

DFO 

Department of Fisheries and Oceans 

DND 

Department of National Defence 

DRDC 

Defence Research and Development Canada 
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EC 

European Commission 

EEZ 

Exclusive Economic Zone 

EU 

European Union 

GBN 

Global Business Network 

HCSCFAIT 

House of Commons Standing Committee on Foreign Affairs and International Trade 

ICC 

Inuit Circumpolar Council 

IMO 

International Maritime Organization 

INAC 

Department of Indian and Northern Affairs Canada 

IPS 

International Policy Statement 

ISR 

intelligence, surveillance and reconnaissance 

ITK 

Inuit Tapiriit Kanatami 

JTFN 

Joint Task Force North 

LAC 

Library and Archives Canada 

MCDV 

Maritime Coastal Defence Vessel 

MELAW 

Marine & Environmental Law Institute, Dalhousie Law School 

MP 

Member of Parliament 

MSOC 

Marine Security Operations Centres Project 

N.M. 

Nautical Mile 

NATO 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

NDFP 

Northern Dimension of Canada's Foreign Policy 

NMC 

Nunavut Marine Council 

NNF 

Nanisivik Naval Facility 

NORAD 

North American Aerospace Defence Command 

NORDREG 

Arctic marine traffic system 
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NSR 

Northern Sea Route (Northeast Passage) 

NSERC 

Natural Sciences and Engineering Research Council of Canada 

NTI 

Nunavut Tunggavik Inc. 

NWP 

Northwest Passage 

NWT 

Northwest Territories 

PAIR 

Pre-Arrival Information Report 

PAME 

Protection of the Arctic Marine Environment 

PMO 

Prime Minister's Office 

RG 

Record Group 

RCMP 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police 

SAR 

Search and Rescue 

SC PA 

Standing Committee on Public Accounts 

SSCFO 

Standing Senate Committee on Fisheries and Oceans 

SSCNSD 

Standing Senate Committee on National Security and Defence 

SSHRC 

Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada 

UArctic 

University of the Arctic 

UAV 

Unmanned Aerial Vehicle 

UBC 

University of British Columbia 

UNCLOS 

United Nations Convention on the Law of the Sea 

UNEP 

United Nations Environment Programme 

WDGF 

Walter & Duncan Gordon Foundation 
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Appendix A: 

Scenario Comparison Table, Global Business Network,“The Future of Arctic Marine Navigation 
in Mid-Century” 320 



Arctic Race 

Polar Lows 

Polar Preserve 

Arctic Saga 

Framing 

Uncertainties 

13 More Demand for 

Resources and Trade 
[3 Less Stable 

Governance 

0 Less Demand for 

Resources and Trade 

13 Less Stable 

Governance 

13 Less Demand for 

Resources and Trade 

13 More Stable 

Governance 

3 More Demand for 

Resources and Trade 

13 More Stable 

Governance 

High 

Concept 

High demand and unstable 
governance set the stage for a "no 
holds barred" rush for 

Arctic wealth and resources. 

This is a world in which many 
international players anxiously 
move to outwit competitors and 
secure tomorrow's resources today. 
Political tensions are high, and 
brinkmanship is the name of the 
game. 

Low demand and unstable 
governance bring a murky and 
underdeveloped future for the 

Arctic. 

This is a world in which domestic 
disturbances divert 
attention from global issues, and 
simmering frictions cause 
prolonged divisiveness that never 
becomes extreme enough to 
coalesce distinct blocs. 

Low demand and stable governance 
slow Arctic development while 
introducing an extensive eco-preserve 
with stringent "no-shipping zones." 

This is a world where concern 
about the environment, coupled with 
geopolitical and economic interests 
elsewhere, drives a movement toward 
the systematic preservation of the 
Arctic. 

High demand and stable 
governance lead to a healthy rate 
of development that includes 
concern for the preservation of 

Arctic ecosystems and cultures. 

This is a world largely driven by 
business pragmatism that balances 
global collaboration 
and compromise with successful 
development of the resources of the 
Arctic. 

Primary 
Drivers of 
Change 

■ Global competition among many 
nations for future rights to 
resources, esp. oil and gas, 
intensified by rise of Asia 

■ Acute demand for water 
worldwide, continuing Middle 

East tensions 

■ Climate warms faster than 
models predicted 

■ Global economic downturn, and 
increasing national protectionism 

■ Increased domestic troubles 
worldwide, including regional 
outbreaks of new-generation 

Avian flu 

■ Recession of Arctic ice slower 
than models projected 

■ Arctic oil and gas reserves 
disappointing 

■ Alternative energy emerges as 
viable source for global growth 

■ Public concern about climate 
change and conservation, especially 
impacts to the Arctic 

■ Expanded global economic 
prosperity 

■ Systematic development of oil, 
gas, and hard mineral resources 

■ Shared economic and political 
interests of Arctic states 

■ Climate warms as expected 

Key 

Implications 
for Arctic 
Marine 
Navigation 

■ Much activity, primarily military, 
and dominantly destinational for 
resource extraction 

■ Unilateral governance regimes 
lead to inconsistent infrastructure 
with incompatible standards 

■ Seasonal trans-Arctic passage 
possible, but not permitted 
politically 

■ Minimal Arctic marine traffic, 
consisting of government re¬ 
supply and research, with 
periodic disruptions 

■ Market for "ice-class" ships 
cools, reducing R&D 

■ Low attention to regulations, 
with unenforced and mismatched 
standards, and no new 
infrastructure 

■ Harmonized rules for Arctic ship 
design and pollution prevention 

■ Seasonal trans-Arctic shipping 
possible but proves prohibitively 
expensive due to environmental 
restrictions, frequent patrols, and 
aggressive enforcement 

■ Growth of Arctic marine tourism 
allowed through limited number of 
"use permits" 

■ Wide range and variety of marine 
activity 

■ Navigational infrastructure and 
aids expanded, making marine 
transport safer and more efficient 

■ New technologies make seasonal 
trans-Arctic shipping safer and 
economically viable, e.g., 
satellite surveillance systems 


320 GBN, "Future of Arctic Marine Navigation," 6. 
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Appendix B: 

The Ilulissat Declaration, May 28,2008 

At the invitation of the Danish Minister for Foreign Affairs and the Premier of Greenland, representatives of 
the five coastal States bordering on the Arctic Ocean - Canada, Denmark, Norway, the Russian Federation and the 
United States of America - met at the political level on 28 May 2008 in Ilulissat, Greenland, to hold discussions. 
They adopted the following declaration: 

The Arctic Ocean stands at the threshold of significant changes. Climate change and the melting of ice have a 
potential impact on vulnerable ecosystems, the livelihoods of local inhabitants and indigenous communities, and 
the potential exploitation of natural resources. 

By virtue of their sovereignty, sovereign rights and jurisdiction in large areas of the Arctic Ocean the five coastal 
states are in a unique position to address these possibilities and challenges. In this regard, we recall that an 
extensive international legal framework applies to the Arctic Ocean as discussed between our representatives 
at the meeting in Oslo on 15 and 16 October 2007 at the level of senior officials. Notably, the law of the sea 
provides for important rights and obligations concerning the delineation of the outer limits of the continental 
shelf, the protection of the marine environment, including ice-covered areas, freedom of navigation, marine 
scientific research, and other uses of the sea. We remain committed to this legal framework and to the orderly 
settlement of any possible overlapping claims. 

This framework provides a solid foundation for responsible management by the five coastal States and other 
users of this Ocean through national implementation and application of relevant provisions. We therefore see no 
need to develop a new comprehensive international legal regime to govern the Arctic Ocean. We will keep 
abreast of the developments in the Arctic Ocean and continue to implement appropriate measures. 

The Arctic Ocean is a unique ecosystem, which the five coastal states have a stewardship role in protecting. 
Experience has shown how shipping disasters and subsequent pollution of the marine environment may cause 
irreversible disturbance of the ecological balance and major harm to the livelihoods of local inhabitants and 
indigenous communities. We will take steps in accordance with international law both nationally and in cooperation 
among the five states and other interested parties to ensure the protection and preservation of the fragile 
marine environment of the Arctic Ocean. In this regard we intend to work together including through the 
International Maritime Organization to strengthen existing measures and develop new measures to improve the 
safety of maritime navigation and prevent or reduce the risk of ship-based pollution in the Arctic Ocean. 

The increased use of Arctic waters for tourism, shipping, research and resource development also increases the 
risk of accidents and therefore the need to further strengthen search and rescue capabilities and capacity around the 
Arctic Ocean to ensure an appropriate response from states to any accident. Cooperation, including on the sharing 
of information, is a prerequisite for addressing these challenges. We will work to promote safety of life at sea in 
the Arctic Ocean, including through bilateral and multilateral arrangements between or among relevant states. 

The five coastal states currently cooperate closely in the Arctic Ocean with each other and with other interested 
parties. This cooperation includes the collection of scientific data concerning the continental shelf, the protection 
of the marine environment and other scientific research. We will work to strengthen this cooperation, which is 
based on mutual trust and transparency, inter alia, through timely exchange of data and analyses. 

The Arctic Council and other international fora, including the Barents Euro-Arctic Council, have already taken 
important steps on specific issues, for example with regard to safety of navigation, search and rescue, environmental 
monitoring and disaster response and scientific cooperation, which are relevant also to the Arctic Ocean. The 
five coastal states of the Arctic Ocean will continue to contribute actively to the work of the Arctic Council and 
other relevant international fora. 
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Appendix C 

Speaking Notes for the Hon. Lawrence Cannon, Minister of Foreign Affairs, March 11,2009 

Canada’s Arctic Foreign Policy 
The International Dimension of Canada’s Northern Strategy 

Whitehorse, Yukon 
March 11,2009 


Dear friends, 

I am here this afternoon to talk about the international dimension of Canada's Northern Strategy, about Canada's 
Arctic foreign policy. 

The Arctic is an emerging region on the cusp of major change. Northerners were the first to notice the affects 
of climate change on the Arctic environment and more importantly on their lives. You have shown remarkable 
resiliency and vision over the years. 

I am committed to ensuring that the international spot light stays focused on the challenges and opportunities 
facing the Arctic. 

One way to do this will be through a renewed focus on the role and importance of the Arctic Council - the premier 
international forum for Arctic cooperation. 

In addition, enhancing our northern conversation domestically and with our bilateral partners will be key. 

This year is the 100th anniversary of a famous voyage of Arctic exploration by a great Canadian, Captain J.E. 
Bernier, on behalf of the Canadian government. 

With help from Inuit guides, he travelled to the far reaches of the vast territory transferred to the Dominion of 
Canada from Great Britain in 1880. 

In 1909, Canada was only 42 years old, a booming country of 6,800,000 people. The North was part of this spirit 
of growth. For the first time in 1909, voters had elected the entire Yukon Territorial Council. 

The "race to the North Pole " and Arctic exploration generally were big news then. 

Today, the Arctic and the North are back on the international and domestic agenda as never before. 

Much has changed since Captain Bernier's epic voyage in the Arctic. 

Melting polar ice, new technologies, and demands for energy and other natural resources are bringing profound 
changes for the region's inhabitants and its environment. 

There is also growing international interest in the Arctic, even from such far-off countries as Italy, Japan, South 
Korea, China and India. 

Canada is an Arctic nation and an Arctic power. Canada's Arctic and North make up over 40% of our land mass. 
We occupy a major portion of the Arctic. The Arctic and the North are part of our national identity. 
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Our North is home to more than 100,000 Canadians across three territories - the Yukon, the Northwest 
Territories and, most recently, Nunavut. It also includes areas of the Canadian provinces that reflect northern 
conditions. 

Many of its inhabitants are Inuit and First Nations whose ancestors have inhabited the region for millennia. 
Canada's sovereignty over the Arctic lands and waters is long-standing, well established and based on historic title. 
Preparing future generations for the opportunities and challenges to come is a central goal.... 


Integrated Northern Strategy 

That is why our government has announced an Integrated Northern Strategy resting on four pillars: protecting 
our environmental heritage, promoting economic and social development, exercising our sovereignty and 
improving and devolving governance. 

Through robust Arctic foreign policy, we are delivering on the international dimension of each of the four elements 
of this strategy. We are affirming our leadership, stewardship and ownership in the region. 

A clear Canadian Arctic policy will help create an environment in which we can successfully implement our 
Integrated Northern Strategy. 


Environment 


Since 2006, many steps have been taken by our government to protect and preserve our unique Arctic environment. 

We will build on this solid foundation to respond to emerging issues, from chemical pollutants, shipping safety 
and search and rescue, to climate change. 

We recognize that climate change is having a disproportionate impact on the Arctic and its inhabitants, though 
experts do not agree on the pace of this dramatic change. 

Some experts, for example, predicted recently that the entire Arctic could be ice free in summer by 2013; others 
say this will happen in 2050. 

Our own Canadian Ice Service, however, believes that the Northwest Passage will likely not be a reliable 
commercial shipping route for decades owing to extreme ice variability. 

But there can be no doubt that we must be ready to act now, understanding that we hold in trust a treasure for 
future generations. 

The North's changing temperatures, melting snow and ice, and worrisome contaminant levels in local foods, are 
effects of activities that may have taken place thousands of miles away from the Arctic. 

We will therefore work through appropriate multilateral institutions like the United Nations Framework 
Convention on Climate Change, to address these challenges. 

And we will continue to play a leading role in the development of guidelines for Arctic shipping through the 
International Maritime Organization. 
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Canada has long been at the forefront in protecting the Arctic environment. As far back as 1970, Canada pro¬ 
claimed the Arctic Waters Pollution Prevention Act to protect the marine environment. 

During his latest visit to the Arctic on August 27, 2008, Prime Minister Harper announced that the Government 
of Canada will extend the application of the Arctic Waters Pollution Prevention Act from its present 100 
nautical mile zone. 

Our purpose is to regulate all shipping in zones up to 200 nautical miles from the baselines of the Canadian ter¬ 
ritorial sea. 

In addition, the Prime Minister announced that Canada will establish new regulations under the Canada 
Shipping Act, that will require mandatory reporting for all ships destined for Canada's Arctic waters within the 
same 200 nautical mile limit. 

As marine traffic to the North increases, the Government of Canada will adapt the regulations and systems 
already in place to protect Canadian interests. 

The Government of Canada has also pledged an enhanced surveillance and military presence in the Canadian 
Arctic waters. 

We are implementing an eco-system based approach to oceans management in the Beaufort Sea and elsewhere. 

We are establishing an Arctic Marine Protected Area in Lancaster Sound in the eastern Arctic and we have set 
aside land for the expansion of the Nahanni National Park in the western Arctic. 

Under the leadership of my colleague Chuck Strahl, Minister of Indian and Northern Affairs Canada, our gov¬ 
ernment has built on this foundation with an investment of over $150 million for the International Polar Year. 

We have focussed global efforts on climate change impacts and adaptation. We have highlighted a Canadian priority — 
the health and well being of our northern communities, through the work of my colleague Minister Aglukkaq. 

A legacy investment will be the establishment of a world-class High Arctic Research Station that will be on the 
cutting edge of Arctic issues including environmental science and resource development. In the 2009 budget, 
our government committed $85 million over the next two years to upgrade key Arctic science and technology 
facilities and an additional $2 million for a feasibility study on the Arctic Research Station. 


Economic and Social Development 

The human dimension of the Arctic - ensuring economic and social development in a sustainable way that ben¬ 
efits Arctic inhabitants, particularly indigenous peoples - is a key objective for Canada. 

That is why we have played a lead role, along with partners, in the Arctic Council's Arctic Human Development 
Report, the Oil and Gas Assessment and its soon-to-be released Arctic Marine Shipping Assessment. 

We work closely Territorial Governments and Northerners both domestically and internationally to help build 
vibrant, healthy and sustainable communities. 

This includes learning from traditional knowledge and supporting traditional economic activities such as the 
seal hunt. 
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Canada's North has significant resource potential, including part of the estimated 20% of the world's petroleum 
reserves in the Arctic, and Canadian companies supported by our researchers are developing technologies applicable 
to an Arctic environment. 

We can also benefit from foreign investment innovation and expertise in that area. We are committed to ensur¬ 
ing that these economic benefits flow to Northerners. 


Sovereignty 

Activity in the Arctic lands and waters is increasing and so has our capacity in the North. 

Our first duty as Canada's national government is to exercise, responsibly, our sovereign rights in the region. 
Prime Minister Harper is a strong advocate of Canada's sovereignty in the Arctic. 

On August 10,2007, he unveiled three new initiatives to further demonstrate Canadian sovereignty in the Arctic: 

• the establishment of a Canadian Forces Arctic Training Centre in Resolute Bay, Nunavut is now a reality; 

• the expansion of the size and capabilities of the Canadian Rangers by 900 members with upgraded 
and modernized uniforms, weapons and transport vehicles is underway; and 

• the establishment of a deep water Arctic docking and refuelling facility in Nanisivik, Nunavut. Work 
on the site is expected to begin in 2011, with anticipated initial operating capability in 2012 and final 
capability in 2015. 

A new more advanced, polar-class icebreaker is being built, to be named after the Right Honourable John G. 
Diefenbaker, Canada's thirteenth Prime Minister who was a life-long champion of investing in and protecting 
the Canadian North. 

The Canadian Forces, as part of their mandate, frequently conduct patrols in the Arctic. 

Exercises such as Operation Nanook demonstrate a visible Canadian presence in the Arctic. 

With the acquisition of new Arctic offshore patrol ships, the Canadian navy will be able to operate in all three 
oceans, providing surveillance, search and rescue, and support to the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, the 
Canadian Coast Guard, and other government departments and agencies. 

The Canadian Forces are playing in important role in the region and ensuring that Canada can assist in responding 
to any emergency - from an oil spill to a plane crash. 

It is also important to determine where Canada can exercise its sovereign rights. That is the point behind the 
work being done to delineate the outer limits of Canada's extended continental shelf. 

The United Nations Convention on the Law of the Sea explicitly recognizes Canada's sovereign rights over its 
continental shelf and sets out a process for a coastal state like Canada to secure international recognition for 
the precise limits of its continental shelf. 

My government has invested significantly - $40 million over four years for a total expenditure of $109 million 
over the course of the project -to ensure that Canada secures recognition for the maximum extent of its 
continental shelf in both the Arctic and the Atlantic. 
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The process to delineate the extended continental shelf is orderly and lengthy; it is not adversarial and it is not 
a race. 

It is a collaborative process based on a shared commitment to international law. Canada is cooperating with its 
Arctic neighbours, the United States, Denmark and Russia, in this scientific work. 


Governance 


Improving and devolving governance is a domestic priority in Canada. Real efforts have been made to ensure 
that decisions affecting Northerners are brought closer to the communities themselves, so that Northerners have 
more control over their own destinies. 

Through our Arctic foreign policy, we affirm and strengthen our domestic efforts for strong governance in the 
North. 

We recognize and value the important role that the leadership of Indigenous groups and Northerners have 
played in shaping our international actions. 

We will continue to provide opportunities for engagement, to further strengthening the voices of our Northern 
communities. 


Pursuing Canadian Arctic Interests Internationally 

The depth and complexity of the challenges facing the Arctic are significant, and we recognize the importance 
of addressing many of these issues by working with our neighbours - through the Arctic Council, other multilat¬ 
eral institutions and our bilateral partnerships. 

Increasing interest in the Arctic has led to an increased focus on international Arctic governance. Strong 
Canadian leadership in the Arctic will continue to facilitate good international governance in the region. 

We have an extensive, existing international legal framework that applies to the Arctic Ocean, notably the law 
of the sea, which covers continental shelf delimitation, marine environment protection and other uses of the sea. 

In the 2008 Ilulissat Declaration, all five Arctic Ocean coastal states reaffirmed their commitment to the framework 
established by the United Nations Convention on the Law of the Sea, including peaceful resolution of any 
competing interests. 


Arctic Council 


Canada and Canadians played a leading role in the establishment of the Arctic Council. We would now like to 
re-energize the Council. 

This unique organization brings both states and indigenous peoples to the table. 

Moreover, it has laid the foundation for strong, responsible and cooperative governance of the Arctic region. 

The Council's first mission is to provide a means for promoting cooperation, coordination and interaction among 
the Arctic states, with the involvement of the Arctic indigenous communities and other Arctic inhabitants on 
common Arctic issues. 
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Since its inception, the Council has successfully developed a common agenda among Arctic states and perma¬ 
nent participants. But as the region changes, so must its institutions. 

We need more research on some of the key emerging issues with regard to sustainable development and envi¬ 
ronmental protection facing the Arctic. 

We need to deepen our exchange of best practices and explore a more rigorous discussion on policy issues 
and coordination. 

The Arctic Council needs to play a greater outreach and advocacy role, making sure that the interests and concerns 
of Arctic inhabitants are reflected in the deliberations of other multilateral institutions. 

For example, Canada will continue to build on strong foundations such as the United National Framework 
Convention on Climate Change to respond to emerging issues and meet the needs of Northerners. 

The Arctic Council must have the necessary strength, resources and influence to respond effectively to emerging 
challenges affecting the Arctic. 

It must be able to turn the high calibre of scientific work produced by the Council's working groups into information 
that Northern Communities and peoples can effectively use. 

Canadian leadership has and will continue to facilitate good international governance in the region. 

I pledge Canada's continued high level commitment to the Arctic Council through a renewed emphasis on its 
effectiveness as an international policy making forum for Arctic cooperation. 

I look forward to discussing these issues with my counterparts and with Permanent Participants when I attend 
the Arctic Council Ministerial inTromso, Norway in April 2009. 


Bilateral Relationships 

We will continue to engage our Arctic neighbours at the highest level to promote a stable, rules-based region.This 
will provide the foundation for sustainable economic and social development and for environmental protection. 

The United States is our premier partner in the Arctic, and I look forward to raising the issue of a more 
enhanced level of cooperation on Arctic issues with my colleague, Secretary of State Clinton, in the near future. 

Obviously, we have many shared interests and common purposes - in environmental stewardship, search and rescue, 
safety, security and sustainable resource development. 

I also intend to explore ways to pursue a common agenda, starting in 2013, as Canada - and then the United 
States - chair the Arctic Council. 

We work with the Russian Federation to advance common interests, such as Memorandum of Understanding 
signed between the Department of Indian and Northern Affairs Canada and the Russian Ministry of Regional 
Development to examine cooperative projects with Indigenous Peoples. 

I will explore with my Russian counterpart how we might work more closely, including through our Arctic and 
North Working Group. 
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We also have common interests with and things to learn from our other Arctic neighbours - Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden, Finland and Iceland. I met the Foreign Ministers of Norway and Finland on the margins of the NATO 
meeting this month and had a discussion on the Arctic. 

We are currently exploring how trade, innovation and investment can support sustainable northern development. 

Our annual bilateral Northern Dialogue with Norway, for instance, covers issues such as climate change 
adaptation, oil and gas development, oceans management, and scientific cooperation. 

We are also working with non Arctic states on Arctic issues. The most recent example would be with the U l< on 
Arctic and Antarctic polar science research. 

As Canada's Minister for Foreign Affairs, I am making it my priority to further strengthen our bilateral engagement 
with Arctic states. 

That is why I have embarked on my own Arctic expedition, and will be visiting Arctic capitals to further Canada's 
Arctic interests. I will be travelling first to Washington DC and then to Europe. 

One hundred years after Bernier and many other brave Canadians, it is our generation's turn to commit ourselves 
to protecting and developing our common legacy - the unique, splendid Canadian Arctic. 

Through the international dimension of our Northern Strategy, we will protect our environmental heritage, promote 
economic and social development, exercise our sovereignty in this vital region and encourage more effective 
international governance. 

100 years ago, this year, Cpt. Bernier lead a voyage through the Arctic. He and other explorers since, credit their 
survival to help that was afforded to them by Northerners. 

This spirit of cooperation and respect, demonstrated 100 years ago in the Canadian North has established a 
uniquely Canadian legacy which still guides our actions today. 

Through the strength of our domestic and international partnerships we will continue to seize opportunities and 
address changes and challenges - together. 
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